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LORIGtINAL CoMMUNICATION.] 
AN IMPROVED DRYING 
OVEN. 


BY CHARLES RICE. 


OR the on four years I have con- 
stantly made use of the drying- 
oven here illustrated. I had previously 
used various forms of steam-closets or 
drying boxes, but none appeared to 
be entirely free from certain disad- 
aes considering the work ex- 
ected of them. In designing the form 
ere described, my object was to 
enable me to use either steam or some 
hot liquid as a source of heat, and to 
arrange it so that it would perform its 
work uniformly and automatically, 
without having to be watched. As I 
desired to have it available for steam, 
it had, of course, to be constructed of 
rather stout material 
to resist the pressure. 
The apparatus has 
the usual shape of the 
laboratory drying- 
oven. It is constructed 
of stout sheet copper, 
has double walls on all 
sides (even the door 


the space between 4 
them is here filled 
with asbestos), and the 
parallel sheets forming 
each side are held to- 
gether by carefully 
placed rivets, which 
serve at the same time 
to prevent the sides 
from bulging when 
steam is used. 

The space between 
the walls has two inlets 
and one outlet. The 
outlet is at B. At F 
there is an openin 
which may be close 
witha plug. And at A 
asteam-pipe enters the 
apparatus. 

he two tubulures G 

and H communicate 
with the interior of 
the drying-oven. One 
of these is intended 
to hold the thermome- 
ter, while the other 
serves as a chimney 
for the escape of the 
volatilized vapors arising from the 
substances which are being dried. 

While speaking of the thermometer, 
it might be remarked here that its in- 
dications may be rendered much closer 
to the true temperature existing 
within the box, if the escaping vapors 
are made to pass the whole of the stem 
of the thermometer so that it will be 
constantly surrounded by a current 
of the hot vapor arising from the oven. 
This may be ea ta os by inclosing 
the thermometer (a, Fig. 2) in a rather 
wide glass-tube (c), openat both ends, 
a couple of notched corks (0, b) serving 
to keep the thermometer in position. 
The wide glass-tube is fitted air-tight 
into a cork (d) in the larger tubulure, 
while the other tubulure is closed with 
a cork. If the upper orifice of the 
wide glass-tube is' connected with the 
filter-pump, and the latter be made 
gently to aspirate the hot air or hot 
vapor arising from the drying-oven, 
the substances within the latter will 
be dried much more rapidly. In order 
to be able to see the rate at which the 
aspiration of the vapors takes place, it 
is best to draw them first through a 
bottle containing water or some other 
liquid where the rate at which the 


bubbles are passing renders the cur- 
rent of vapor or air visible to the eye. 
The current should not pass too rap- 
idly, since the fresh air entering the 
drying-oven at the edges of the door 
would not have time to acquire the 
full temperature of the oven. Provi- 
sion might have been made to cause 
all fresh air thus entering the ap- 
parotes to be previously dried and 

eated, but this would unnecessarily 
have complicated the apparatus. In 
my experience, it was found not to be 
necessary. 

The outside of the drying-oven, ex- 
cept at the bottom and over the door, 
is covered with a thick layer of asbes- 
tos felting, snugly and carefully ap- 
plied. This serves to reduce the loss 
of heat by radiation to a mini- 
mum. 

The inside dimensions of the oven 


are: 
Fig. 1. 
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has double walls, but r 
































and the walls are one inch apart, ex- 
cept at the bottom, where they are one 
and one-half inches apart. 

The outlet at B has several connec- 
tions, as will be seen from the cut. If 
the valve D is closed and C is opened, 
and water is allowed to run into the 
open T-piece y, it will descend and en- 
ter the apparatus through 8, c, and d. 
At the same time, the level of the 
liquid inside of the walls will be indi- 
cated by the glass gauge e. Should the 
volume of water within the walls be 
such that it would rise to the level of 
the bent glass-tube f, this would act as 
asiphon and draw out of the T-piece 
any excess of water, thus preserving 
the level exactly at N. The surplus 
water runs down the tube g and k, and, 
the valve E being open, finds its way 
into the waste-pipe M. : 

The supply of water for the T-piece 
y is there 7: by any suitable conduit, 
such as z. ii i 

The plug belonging into the orifice 
F is never inse: except when steara 
is used for heating the apparatus _ 

Under ordinary circumstances it is 
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not possible to attain, or, at least, to 
maintain a temperature of 100° C. 
(212° F.) by means of plain water raised 
to boiling by a gas flame placed below 
the apparatus. To permit a lar, 
range of temperature, from a gentle 
heat to considerably beyond the boil- 
ing point of water, it is advisable to 
charge the apparatus once for all 
either with a saline solution of proper 
density or some other high boiling 
liquid. I have useda mixture of equal 
volumes of glycerin and water for 
several years, and this has given me 
every satisfaction. The water which 
granny boils away is replaced by 
resh water constantly auppiied 
through z. In its descent through the 
pipes 06, c,d, it becomes gradually 
heated, and by the time it finds its 
way into the chamber at Bit has ac- 
quired the temperature of the interior, 
so that it cannot chill off the liquid al- 
ready there. The gly- 
cerin would very grad- 
ually: become volatiliz- 
ed with the steam of 
the water escapin 
from the orifice rn 
But this may be pre- 
vented by inserting in- 
to the latter either an 
upright condenser or 
simply a long glass- 
tube held by a cork. 
The steam, during its 
passage through this 
tube, will become suf- 
ficiently condensed to 
cause any glycerin car- 
ried along with it to 
find its way back into 
the apparatus. <A 
glass tube, intended to 
serve as a condenser, 
will be found to work 
so much the, better 
the less direct a way it 
offers to the vapors to 
escape—without, how- 
ever, offering any. re- 
sistance. A few zig- 
zag bends made in the 
tube will answer every 
purpose. 

The tubes f and k 
are of glass, to permit 
the rate of overflow 
being seen. 

The drying-oven 
stands on a solid iron 
frame on legs, and a 
piece of stout asbestos felting, Q, is 
interposed between it and the table, 
to prevent the latter from being 
scorched by the long-continued heat. 

When the apparatus is once start- 
ed, and the proper temperature has 
been reached by pony the flame 
which heats it, it may be kept go- 
ing for weeks without uiring 
any further adjustment. If the gas 
supply comes directly from the meter, 
there may be a necessity of regulating 
the gas flame both at night, when a 

eater pressure is put on at the gas- 
ee and in the morning, when it is 
reduced. But even this may be 
avoided by applying a gas-regulator 
to the meter in the house or labora- 


tory. 

If it is desired to empty the appara- 
tus, the supply of water at z is shut 
off, a rubber tube attached to the stop- 
cock L, and the latter opened, when 
the contents may be received in a ves- 
sel placed below. 

The use of a naked flame below an 
apparatus of this kind is sometimes 
risky, particularly when ether, benzin, 
or other inflammable liquids are to be 
evaporated off. In such cases it is 
very convenient to be able to use 
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steam, and it is just for such occa- 
sions that I intended to use it. When 
steam is wanted, the apparatus is first 
emptied in the manner stated above. 
Next the valves Eand C and the stop- 
cock L are closed. The plug F' is 
tightly screwed in, and steam cau- 
tiously turned on at J. By carefully 
regulating the inlet and the outlet (at 
D), the proper pressure and tempera- 
ture may be obtained. If it is known 
that the pressure obtainable from the 
boiler cannot exceed that which the 
apparatus is capable of standing, a 
steam-gauge or safety-valve may be 
dispensed with. But it is always saf- 
est to use these, and it is absolutely 
necessary to do so when the boiler can 
make steam of higher pressure than 
the apparatus can bear. The steam- 
uge and safety-valve, suitably com- 
ined by fittings, are screwed into the 
orifice F in place of the plug. 

The inside of the oven is provided in 
the usual manner with several mov- 
able shelves made of sheet copper, 
and perforated with suitable holes for 
receiving funnels, etc. 

If it is not intended to use steam in 
such an apparatus—in which case 
sheet copper of about ,, inch in thick- 
ness wil i answer—the expense of con- 
structing it will not be great. Thead- 
vantages of the apparatus, however, 
outweigh the expense by far. I have 
had it sometimes going for eight and 
ten weeks without interruption. 

Those who wish to combine with it 
a contrivance for maintaining a con- 
stant temperature, such as has been 
illustrated and described in former is- 
sues of this journal, may, of course, 
add this feature to it. For all ordi- 
—_ work the apparatus answers 
perfectly well without this, if moder- 
ate care be taken to adjust the gas 
once for all a: and to prevent 
cold draughts from passing over the 


apparatus. 

[OrtamwaL Communication.] 
PEPSIN AND ITS VALUATION. 
BY FRANK 8. HERETH, OF INDIANA- 
POLIS, 


HE U. 8. P. recognizes saccharated 
pepsin only, and not any of the 
forms of ed concentrated pep- 
sin, and defines it as ‘‘the digestive 
principle of the gastric juice obtained 
rom the stomach of the hog, mixed 
with powdered sugar of milk,” 

Following this are the tests of iden- 
tity and of digestive strength. 

e assay process is defective, how- 
ever, in failing to designate the de- 
gree of fineness to which the coagulat- 
ed albumen should be reduced before 
submitting it to the action of the pe 
sin. This is important, since different 
results might be obtained from the 
same pepsin, using albumen of differ- 
ent degrees of reduction. 

It is required to dissolve at least 
fifty times its own weight of albumen. 

e requirements of the British and 
German pharmacopoeias are very low, 
considering that, from their titles and 
wording, they are not saccharated 
pepsins, but the ‘ferment itself in its 
purest obtainable state. 

The B. P. alone of the three phar- 
macopoeias gives a method of prepar- 
ation, that of scraping the previously 
cleaned mucous membrane with a 
blunt knife or other suitable instru- 
ment, and drying the pulp thus 
obtained on glass plates, at a tempera- 
ture not exceeding 100° F. The require- 
ment of its digestive strength is very 
low indeed, considering that it con- 
tains no added substances—one grain 
being required to digest but fifty of 
coagulated albumen, while the U. 8. 
P,. article will dissolve the same 
amount, though it may contain many 
‘times the tip oa of the contained pep- 
sin in sugar of milk. 


It seems a little remarkable that so 
late a revision as this should adopt this 
old and, in this country, long super- 
seded process. Probably no pepsin 
is made in this country by this pro- 
cess, all true ones being made by Schef- 
fer’s process of precipitation. 

The German pharmacopeeia, like the 
British, names the article simply pep- 
sin, and recognizes no admixture wit 
sugar of milk. 

t is, however, required to possess a 
greater digestive strength, one part di- 
gesting 100 parts of albumen. It, 
also, prescribes the degree of fine- 
ness to which the albumen should be 
reduced, as does also the B. P. 

It has always been a matter of some 
difficulty to test pepsin with a satis- 
factory degree of accuracy. 

First. If the albumen is submitted 
to the action of the pepsin in the state 
of large pieces, it may be re A to sep- 
arate ae 5 weigh the undissolved por- 
tions, but in the coarse condition it 
cannot be favorably acted upon by 
the pepsin, since so little surface is ex- 

sed, besides which drawback, there 
is that of the pieces becoming pepto- 
nized on the surface and preventing 
the action of the pepsin upon the in- 
terior. 

Secondly. When the albumen is 
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very finely divided, s0as to allow the 
most favorable condition for the ac- 
tion of the pepsin, it is impossible at 
the end of the process to accurately 
separate the undissolved portions in 
condition for weighing. 

To those familiar with the process as 
aa carried out, no further elu- 
cidation is necessary. 

It was these difficulties that led to 
the se of the following process, 
which I have successfully used during 
the past year with uniformly satisfac- 
tory results, so as to be left in no 
doubt as to the power of the pepsin 
employed, and by means of which the 
a weighing is dispensed 
with. 

For the assay of saccharated pepsin, 
five two-ounce wide-mouthed vials are 
provided, and into each of them is 
weighed just one grain of the pepsin 
to be assayed. A quantity of water 
and hydrochloric acid, in the propor- 
tion recommended by the pharmaco- 
pwia, having been provided, 507} 
grains are weighed into each bottle, or 
a measure, graduated so as to hold 
5074 grain-measures, used for measur- 
ing it into them. ; k 

e albumen from an egg, which 
has been boiled fifteen minutes and 
then cooled, is carefully separated 
from the yolk, and by means of a 
small spatula forced through a piece of 
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— gauze of 80 meshes to the linear 
inch, 

The albumen is then quickly weighed 
in peta placing 20 grains in one 
vial containing the pepsin solution, 30 
in another, 40 in another, 50 in another, 
and 60 in the last. The vials are then 
corked, and the number of grains of 
contained albumen marked on the 
cork of each bottle, when they are 
placed in a water-bath and kept at 
100° to 104° F. for four to six hours. 
They should be placed in a part of the 
bath remote from the source of heat if 
a direct flame is used, as the bottom 
of the vials, being in contact with the 
metal where the flame strikes it, would 
be much warmer than the water con- 
tained in the bath. It is preferable, 
where a steam water-bath cannot be 
used, to place the vials in a second 
vessel, immersed in the bath proper. 

It is necessary to shake the vials fre- 
quently, and to also remove the corks 
occasionally. 

When the proper time has expired, 
the vials are removed, allowed to de- 
posit all undissolved albumen, and the 
eye can readily read the result: 

In some cases it may be found that 
all the albumen in each vial is entirel 
dissolved, and in others that they all 
contain undissolved portions in vary- 
ing amounts, the one in which was 

laced the least containing but per- 

aps a trace, and from this to the 
greatest containing progressively 
greater amounts undissolved. f 
course, this depends upon the activity 
of the pepsin. 

In case of desire to assay an undi- 
luted or ‘‘ concentrated ” pepsin, +5 gr. 
is weighed into each bottle, or 10 grs. 
are carefully and well triturated with 
90 grs. of sugar of milk and 1 gr. used, 
proceeding then as above. In case of 
small amounts of albumen remaining 
in the bottle containing the least 
amount, the eye soon learns to judge 
of the amount far more accurately 
than could be determined by weigh- 


ing. 

fi may be interesting in this connec- 
tion to give a few of the results ob- 
tained by this process with some of 
the pepsins of the market. 

A so-called ‘‘Turkey pepsin” leads 
the list. That is, it was found to be 
absolutely inert. Several samples of 
commercial pure pepsin were found, 
one grain of which would dissolve 500 
to 700 grains of albumen, and one 
sample, manufactured by the Royal 
Chemical Co., New York, was found to 
digest 1,150 grains. Thisis the high- 
est result I have ever obtained from 
numerous careful tests. 

One of the ‘‘scale pepsins” of the 
market was found to dissolve 157 
grains of albumen, while another sam- 

le from the same firm dissolved 350, 

n fact, there are just as many degrees 
of strength of +“ concentrated ” pepsin 
as there are lots made, since the same 
conditions cannot always be met with 
in different membranes used. 

In assaying aa pepsins, the pro- 
cess is very easily carried out. One 
fluid ounce may be measured into 
each of six or eight vials, and different 
amounts of albumen placed in each, and 
the strength easily arrived at with 
very little trouble. I should be much 
pleased to have others try this process 
and report upon results. Since mak- 
ing the above observations, I have 
been led to try the method recom- 
mended by the British Pharmacopeeia, 
of digesting at 130° F. for half an hour, 
instead of 100° to 104° for four to six 
hours. It seems to be a most remark- 
able way of testing, as the tempera- 
ture is so far above that reached in the 
stomach. My results in each of two 
trials, carrying the period of digestion 
to 45 minutes instead of 30, are that as 
high results are not obtained by fully 
10 per cent, and my experience has not 
—— se to charg pe it. 

sr 8 all pepsins, I am inclined 
to think the manufactures of the 
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United States far ahead of those of 

Europe as regards digestive strength. 
These tests were all made in the lab- 

aa of Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapo- 
8. 


NOTE ON STROPHANTHUS. 


M°= inquiry is at present made by 
Yi members of the medical profes- 
sion after a new cardiac drug, which 
is reported to ponies the useful prop- 
erties of digitalis without its disadvan- 
es. This drug is the seed of a plant 

belonging to the natural order Apocy- 
nace, viz., a species of Strophanthus. 

The genus Strophanthus is distrib- 
uted over a large area of tropical 
Asia and Africa, there being about 
eighteen different species known, one 
of them occurring also in extra-tropi- 
cal southern Africa. 

The general characters of the genus 
are as follows (according to Hooker): 

Small trees or shrubs, often climb- 
ing. Leaves opposite. 
Flowers usually large, 
in terminal cymes. Cal- 
yx 5-partite, glandular 
within. Corolla funnel- 
shaped, tube short, 
throat large, campanu- 
late, with 10 free or 
conuate scales; lobes 
overlapping to the right, 
produced into long or 
short tails, rarely ovate 
acute. Stamens, at the 
top of the tube, includ- 
ed, filaments short; an- 
thers sagittate, tips fili- 
form, conniving around 
and adhering to the 
stigma, cells spurred at 
the base. ... 

Follicles oblong or 
elongate, hard, spread- 


ing. 

g eeds compressed, 
fusiform, narrowed into 
a feathery tail, or with 
a sessile coma, base with 
a deciduous tuft of hairs. 

The particular species 
which yields the seeds 
that form the drug in 
question is supposed to 
be Strophanthus hispi- 
dus Bn., though it is 
possible that some other 
species, such as Stro- 
phanthus Kombe Ol., 
may furnish similar 
seeds. 

These plants have been 
known for a number of 
years as the source of an 
arrow-poison, called by 
different names in dif- 
ferent parts of Africa, 
viz., Iné, Onayé, Inayé, 
Kombi or Kombé, and 
Kongkonie.* (Some au- 
thors have Onagé in- 
stead of Onayé.) This - 
arrow-poison seems to have been in 
vogue all over the tropical part of the 
African continent, though, perhaps, 
more generally in the western portion. 
It was used as an efficient aid in kill- 
ing large and dangerous game. 

In 1865, Pelikan first proved that 
this poison contained a powerful car- 
diac principle, upon which its fatal 
effects depended. His statements 
were confirmed by the investigations 
and reports of Dr. Fraser (in the 
‘*Proc. of the Royal Soc. of Edin- 
burgh,” 1869, and in the Journ. of 
Anat. and Phys., 1872), Polaillon and 
Caville (in Arch. de Physiol., 1872), 
and Valentine (in 1878). 

Dr. Fraser, of Edinburgh, was the 
first to isolate from the arrow-poison a 
crystalline principle, named __ after- 
wards strophanthin, which belongs to 

* Rochebrune et Arnaud, “‘ Recherches chim. et 
tox.-physiol. sur le ‘Onabaio,” in: G,. Revoil, 
“Faune et Flore des pays Comalis.” Paris, 1882. 
(The onabaio is an arrow-poison derived from a 
terebinthaceous plant.) 





the class of glucosides. Hardy* and 
Gallois, in 1877, erroneously sees 
this to have been declared an alkaloid 
by Dr. Fraser, 

The difficulty of obtaining a suffi- 
cient supply of the drug, and other 
circumstances, for some time inter- 
rupted Dr. Fraser’s experiments. He 
succeeded, however, at length in pro- 
curing the original drug itself, namely, 
the follicle of Strophanthus, contain- 
ing the seeds. In a paper read by him 
at. last year’s meeting of the British 
Medical Association, he says: 

‘*The difficulty of procuring a suf- 
ficient supply of strophanthus—now 
overcome through the kindness of Mr. 
Buchanan—and other unavoidable cir- 
cumstances interrupted forsome years 
the investigation that had so far pro- 
ceeded, and interrupted especially the 
application, which had early sug- 
gested itself to me. of this substance 
to the treatment of disease. The lat- 
ter application has since been made, 
and, in the course of this communica- 








Follicles and seeds of Strophanthus hispid 


tion, I shall bring before the Section a 
few of the therapeutic results I have 
obtained. 

‘*Before doing sv, it may be inter- 
esting to the members of the Section 
were I to state some facts regarding 
the use of strophanthus as an arrow- 
poison, and regarding its chemistry 
and pharmacology. 

‘The plant belongs to the natural 
order of Apocynacee, and it is widely 
distribute throughout equatorial 
Africa. Oliver, De Candolle, and 
Baillon have described its botanical 
characters. It produces a follicle from 
nine to twelve inches in length, within 
which are contained from one to two 
hundred oval seeds, characterized by 
having beautiful comose appendices, 





*¥E. Hardy, ‘‘ Rapport sur l’Inée (Strophanthus 
hispidus,)”’ in Bull. mens. de la Soc. d’ Acclimatisa- 
tion. Avril, 1877,—Hardy appears to have had a fol- 
licle under his observation, as he describes it quite 
correctly as being cylindrical, becoming thinner at 
both ends, with a thin and fragile wall. Compare 
also Gerrard in Pharm. Journ. [3], xi. (1881), 833. 
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that give an arrow-like appearance to 
the seeds. 

‘‘The seeds are very active, and 
when coarsely ground and formed 
into a paste, they constitute the poison 
with which arrows are smeared, Poi- 
soned arrows are used for procurin, 
food, or for purposes of attack or self- 
defence by many tribes in Africa, 
They have been met with at Kombé, 
in the Manganya country, near the 
Zambesi, in the Shiré Valley in the 
Gaboon district, in Guinea, and in 
Senegambia. The poison is in some 
places called ‘Kombé,’ and in others 
‘Inée’ or ‘ Onage.’ 

‘““When examining the chemical 
properties of the seeds, I early sepa- 
rated a crystalline body, having a 
strongly bitter taste, of a feebly acid 
reaction, readily soluble in water and 
in rectified spirit, and practically in- 
soluble in ether, benzol, and petro- 
leum spirit. [A crystalline specimen 
was exhibited.] Thissubstance, which 
I have termed strophanthin, is not 
precipitated by the or- 
dinary reagents for al- 
kaloids; it does not con- 
tain introgen; and when 
it is heated with dilute 
sulphuric acid it yields 
glucose and a body in- 
soluble in water, but 
very soluble in rectified 
spirit, and having a 
strongly bitter taste 
which may be termed 
strophanthidin. The 
crystalline body, stro- 
phanthin, is largely 
present in the seeds; its 
action is the same as 
that of the seeds them- 
selves, and it can be 
separated in a compara- 
tively pure form by a 
simple process. The 
essential part of the 
process consists of re- 
moving from a watery 
solution of the alcoholic 
extract a large quantity 
of fat and coloring mat- 
ter, by agitating repeat- 
edly with ether, and 
then evaporating the 
watery solution ata low 
temperature. Some 
further manipulations 
are youre’ to separate 
a small quantity of im- 
purity; but, even when 
they are not adopted, a 
crystalline and on 
slightly colored _ stro- 
phanthin may be obtain- 
ed, which represents 
from 8 to 10 pe cent of 
the seeds used. 

“T have also found 
that strophanthin is 

resent in the leaves and 
hag of the plant, but in 
smaller quantity than 
in the seeds. 

‘“The pharmacological action of stro- 
phanthus appears to be an extremely 
simple one. It may, I believe, be de- 
scribed in a few words, that it is a 
muscle poison. However introduced 
into the body, it increases the contrac- 
tile power of all striped muscles, and 
renders their contraction more com- 

lete and prolonged. In lethal doses 
it destroys, besides, the capacity of the 
muscle to assume the normal state of 

artial flaccidity, and causes the rigid- 
ity of contraction to become perma- 
nent, and to pass into the rigor of 
death. As the result of the action on 
muscle, the heart is early and power- 
fully affected. It receives a larger 

uantity in a given time than any of 
the other muscles of the body, and 
therefore it probably is that strophan- 
thus affects its action more distinctly 
and powerfully than the action of the 
other striped muscles. Indeed, by 
regulating the dose, a very distinct 
pharmacological influence may be pro- 
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duced upon the heart, while the other 
muscles remain apparently quite unaf- 
fected.” 

Through the kindness of Mr. H. N. 
Fraser, of 208 Fifth avenue, New 
York, we have had the eS of 
examining specimens of the drug. 
They consisted of a closed and an open 
follicle, the latter containing the 
winged seeds. They being the only 
specimens at that time in the country, 
we had to content ourselves with a 
superficial examination, but we caused 
a photograph to be taken of them, 
which accompanies this note. 

The closed strophanthus follicle was 
13 inches long. (According to Dr. 
Fraser, the ripe follicles vary be- 
tween 9 and 12 inches.) Itis not round, 
but somewhat flattened along its whole 
extent. Viewed from in front, the 
broadest portion is about 1 inch from 
the base, where it measures } inch 
across. Viewed from the side, the 
broadest part is situated higher up, 
about 14 inches from the base, and here 
the diameter is ts inch. From either 
point the follicle tapers dually 
towards both ends, ending in a fine 
point at the top. The follicle is slightly 
curved, the ventral suture being, as 
usual, on the convex side. The shell 
of the follicle is thin and fragile. Ex- 
ternally it is dull yellowish-brown, and 
finely-grooved lengthwise. The inte- 
rior surface is shining, bright pale-yel- 
low, or yellowish-brown. 

The seeds contained within the folli- 
cle are comose—as shown in cut— 
the stalk of the tuft being about 2 
incheslong, while the hairs themselves 
have a length of 1} to 2 inches. 

The s are irregularly oval and 
flattened, of a glossy, brownish color, 
and of a velvety appearance, due to 
fine, appressed hairs. They are about 
10 millimeters (§ inch) long, 4 Mm. 
broad across the centre, and, at the 
thickest portion, about 2 Mm. thick, 
tapering to 1 Mm. at either end. The 
base or radicle end of the seed is blunt; 
at the other end it tapers to a fine, 
slightly-curved point, from which the 
stalk of the coma arises. The surface 
of the seed is irregular, an elevated 
central ridge running from one end to 
the other. 

The supplies of strophanthus at pres- 
ent available are scarce, as there is no 
regular export carried on as yet. Dr. 
Fraser, of Edinburgh, has succeeded 
in obtaining what are believed toler- 
ably regular supplies. But only one 
other house, Messrs. Burroughs, Well- 
come & Co., of London, has so far suc- 
ceeded in securing an invoice of the 
drug. At present, it cannot be — 
in the crude state, but is sold in form 
of tincture, the dose of which is stated 
to be from 2 to 6 drops. 


Lactate of Morphine. 


A NOTE on this salt of morphine has 
recently been published by Mr. D. B. 
Dott. 

When crystallized, it has the compo- 


sition: 
Ci,HipNO;.C;H6Os, 

and is, therefore, anhydrous, being, in 
fact, the only salt of morphine so far 
known that will crystallize from wa- 
ter in an anhydrous condition. 

Lactate of morphine is soluble in 8 
parts of water, and in 93 parts of al- 
cohol CR gr. 0.838 at 60° F.—Pharm. 
Journ., May 15th. 


Amy!1 Nitrite an Antidote to Cocaine. 


Dr. SHILLING reports in the Medical 
Chronicle that a female patient, to 
whom asolution of cocaine had been 
administered hypodermically, became 
suddenly unconscious. uspecting 
that this was due to a contraction of 
the blood-vessels in the brain, he caused 
her to inhale the vapor of 3 drops of 
amyl nitrite, which restored her in a 
very short time. 
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(OrremaL CommuNIcATION.] 


PHENYLHYDRAZIN AS A RE- 
AGENT FOR GLUCOSE. 


W* have already in a previous issue 

mentioned the fact that a new 
reagent for glucose in the urine has 
recently been proposed; but we have 
awai further information before 
giving details. These we can now 
supply to some extent, although we 
have not yet, ourselves, had more than 
a casual chance to experiment with 
the reagent. 

In the first place it should be stated 
that all sugars having the composition 
C.Hi206, and to a certain extent also 
those composed of C.:H.20.:, may be 
ps sear as closely allied either to the 
aldehydes or the ketones. Now there 
are certain reactions to which all alde- 
hydes or ketones respond, both those 
which are regularly recognized as such, 
and also certain other bodies, the true 
relationship of which to aldehydes and 
ketones is not yet clearly understood, 
but is rend more t probable 
by their behavior to these reagents, 
and other striki ing a. 

V. Meyer has found that ge 
amine is a universal reagent for alde- 
hydes and ketones, and Emil Fischer 
now recommends phenylhydrazin for 
the same purpose. 

Phenylhydrazin may be regarded as 
ammonia NHs, in which 1 at. of -k 
drogen is replaced by phenyl C.H,, 
and the other one by amidogen NH:. 
It may be obtained by various pro- 
cesses, of which the following yields 
the best result: 

Twent of aniline (‘‘oil”) are 
dissolved in 50 parts of hydrochloric 
acid of spec. gr. 1.19 and 80 parts of 
water. is solution is mixed, while 
cold, with a calculated quantity (mole- 
cule for molecule) of sodium nitrite 
dissolved in twice its weight of water 
and acidulated with hydrochloric acid, 
whereby diazobenzolchloride is pro- 
duced. This solution is at once poured 
into an ice-cold, saturated solution of 
sodium sulphite (2 mol. of Na.SO; for 
every 1 mol. of aniline) and, as soon 
as a sample of the separated crystals, 
when warmed with some of the super- 
natant liquid, dissolves therein to a 
clear liquid without evolution of gas, 
the whole mixture is cautiously heat- 
ed on the water-bath so that the sepa- 
rated salt is nearly all dissolved, and 
the solution caref Aaa ager with 
hydrochloric acid. Fi , it is acid- 

ted with acetic acid and the warm 
solution treated with zinc powder un- 
til it is decolorized. The solution is 
now filtered, heated to boiling 
(mixed with one-third its volume 
of fuming hydrochloric acid or as 
much as is n to combine with 
the phenylhydrazin), which causes the 
separation of hydrochlorate of phenyl- 
hydrazin. This is decomposed b 
soda, causing: most of the phenyl- 
hydrazin to be precipitated as an oil, 
while the remainder is recovered by 
shaking the remaining solution with 
ether. The crude substance is dehy- 
drated with potassium carbonate and 
rectified. 

It forms an oil of a feebly aromatic 
odor, a | when cooled to crys- 
talline plates. It melts at 23° C. (73.4° 
F.), and boils. at 233-234° C. (451°- 
453° F.), at 750 mm. It is a base, capa- 
ble of combining with acids. It resists 
reducing agents very energetically, 
but is very easily destroyed by oxidiz- 
ing agents. Fehling’s solution is re- 
duced even by highly dilute solutions 
of phenylhydrazin, nitrogen bein 
given off, Cu:O being precipitated, an 
aniline and benzol being formed. 

When phenylhydrazin is brought 
in contact with aldehydes or ketones, 
they combine in even molecules to 
solid or oily condensation products, 
water being eliminated. In order that 
this reaction may be unfailing, it is 
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——— to have the reagent as pure 
as possible. It is best, therefore, to 
purify the commercial substance by 
separating the base from any acid pres- 
ent, heating it to drive out any free 
ammonia, dissolving it in 10 parts of 
alcohol, and then saturating it with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid. The 
crystalline mass is separated, washed 
with alcohol and ether until complete- 
ly colorless and then dried on the 
water-bath. 

The reaction with phenylhydrazin 
takes place best in a solution slightl 
acidulated with acetic acid. It is 
therefore preferable always to employ 
a freshly prepared solution containing 


Hydrochlorate of Phenylhy- 


WENN hs oss core sts 6 ers 1 part. 
Acetate Sodium, cryst. ......14 parts. 
ble og SOE EE ee See 20 


In the case of most ketones and 
aldehydes, the reaction may be per- 
formed in aqueous solution. In the 
case of insoluble, aromatic bodies, al- 
cohol may be added. In most cases, 
the separation of the product of the 
reaction takes place already in the 
cold, in others (asin the case of glu- 
cose) heat is necessary. 

The presence of free mineral acids 
prevents or retards the reaction. If 
they are present, they must be neu- 
tralized with soda. Nitrous acid is 
altogether inadmissible, and if present, 
must first be removed by means of 
urea. 

The practical application of this rea- 
gent may be shown on the following 
examples. 

1. Oil of Bitter Almonds. True oil 
of bitter almonds is an aldehyde, viz., 
benzaldehyde. See our May number, 
page 93. A solution of 1 part of this 
oil in 2,000 parts of water, when treat- 
ed with the hydrochlorate of phenyl- 
hydrazin, yields at once a strong, 
white turbidity, which, on shaking, be- 
comes a thick, flocculent, white pre- 
cipitate. The reaction is still visible 
in a dilution of 1 to 50,000. The pre- 
cipitate may easily be recrystallized 
from warm alcohol. The crystals melt 
at 152.5° C. (306° F.). [This test will 
distinguish the true oil of bitter al- 
monds from nitrobenzol and other 
substitutes, and at the same time will 
serve as a means of separating them. ] 

2. Acetophenone, now commonly 
known as hypnone (see our April num- 
ber, page 77). This, when suspended 
in water, and shaken with a solution 
of ee hygeine quickly yields a 
yellowish, crystalline compound, 
which may be recrystallized from 
alcohol. 

3. Dextrose (Glucose).—If 1 part of 
dextrose is heated with 2 parts of hy- 
drochlorate of phenylhydrazin, 3 parts 
of sodium acetate, and 20 parts of 
water, on a water-bath, fine yellow 
needles will begin to separate after 
10-15 minutes. These crystals are al- 
most insoluble in water, but easily 
soluble in boiling alcohol. They have 
the composition C.sH2.N.O., and are 
probably produced thus : 

C.H1206 + 2N.H;C.H; ae Ci sHe2N,O, + 


glucose phenylhy- [new com- 
drazin und | 
+ 2H,O + on 
water hydrogen 


Yet Emil Fischer (who discovered this 
reaction, and from whose report,’ in 
Ber. Deutsch Chem. Ges. and Zeit. f. 
anal. Chem., we take most of the pres- 
ent account) never could observe any 
escape of hydrogen, and therefore be- 
lieves that there are some secondary 
reactions going on. He proposes for 
the new compound the name 


PHENYL-GLUCOSAZONE, 


until its nature can be studied and 
better understood. 

As to the use of the reagent: for de- 
tecting glucose in urine. 

This has been demonstrated by the 
experiments of Jaksch and Grocco 
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(Zeitsch. f. anai. Chem., 1885, 478). 
When 50 C.c. of urine containin 
glucose are mixed with a solution o 
2 Gm. of pure hydrochlorate of phenyl- 
hydrazin and 1.5 Gm. of sodium ace- 
tate in 20 C.c. of water, and the mix- 
ture heated on a water-bath, the above- 
mentioned new compound, phenylglu- 
cosazone, will be separated after 10 to 
15 minutes, in form of a yellow pre- 
cipitate, appearing under the micro- 
scope as yellow needles, often grouped 
in stars. If the precipitate is amor- 
phous, it may be easily crystallized 
from alcohol. According to Grocco, 
the above test succeeds yet in pres- 
ence of only 0.01 Gm. of glucose in the 
liter (about 4 grain per quart), and has 
this advantage over other reagents for 
glucose, that no other substance occur- 
—_— the urine produces any reaction 
with it. 

4. Other sugars likewise respond to 
the reagent. For details regarding 
these we must refer the original (Ber. 
d, Deutsch. Chem. Ges., 19, 579). 


CENTRIFUGAL APPARATUS 
FOR LABORATORIES. 


A ie: centrifuge here illustrated has 
been put on the market by C. 
Gerhardt, of Bonn, and is constructed 
after the pattern of the large centri- 
fuges used in sugar factories. It 
weighs about 30 pounds, and occupies 
but little space, being 114 inches in 
diameter, and nearly 24 inches in 
height. Every portion which is liable 
to come into contact with the liquid to 
be separated is enamelled. Hence it 
is immaterial whether the liquid has 
an alkaline or an acid reaction. 

The manner of operating the appa- 
ratus is intelligible from the cut. 

An 2 aerneryrs of this kind will be 
found o ee service in many opera- 
tions in the pharmaceutical and chem- 
ical laboratory. LiLsts 

Among many other uses to which it 
may be put, the following may be 
mentioned: 

1. Drying of crystals, the moisture 
contained between them being ejected 
by the centrifugal motion. | ; 

2. Separating the liquid portion 
from moistened drugs, such as occur 
when making infusions, macerated 
tinctures, or separating the liquid 
portion from residues of percolation. 

3. Filtration of syrups and other 
liquids, a suitable a cloth being 
laid upon the inside of the revolving 
drum. 


Method of Obtaining Clear Filtrates 
with the Filter Pump. 


It is well known that certain sub- 
stances, suspended in liquids, have the 
disagreeable tendency of passin; 
through the pores of the filter unti 
the latter has been somewhat clogged 
by them, or the substance has become 
slightly granular and cohesive. In- 
stances of this kind are precipitated 
barium sulphate, carbonate of lead, 
certain sulphides, etc., etc. 

When a filter pump is used, the rate 
of exhaustion gradually increases ina 
constant ratio to the highest point at- 
tainable with the rate at which the 
water passes through the pump. And 
as long as there is any increase of ex- 
haustion a clear liquid cannot be ex- 
pected in these cases. 

Dr. G. H. Bailey, of Manchester, has 
devised a plan to overcome this diffi- 
culty. In addition to the usual two 
perforations in the rubber cork, one 
of which is to hold the funnel, while 
the other leads to the pump, he pro- 
vides a third, through which a tube 
passes, over the external end of which 
a piece of rubber tubing is slipped, and 
the latter closed with a stop-cock in 
such a manner that, when the rarefac- 
tion in the receiver reaches 200 milli- 
meters, air can pass into the receiver, 
and can sustain the partial vacuum 
at 200 Mm. 
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The apparatus having been thus ar- 
ranged, and the pump set going, the 
filtration may begin. Until the ex- 
haustion has reached 200 Mm., the 
filtrate will run —— cloudy. After 
it has been maintained a short time at 
200 Mm., it will begin to run clear, and 
the muddy filtrate may then be re- 
moved and poured back again, so as 
to get the whole filtrate bright and 
free from suspended matter. 

The stop-cock may be arranged so 
that air may be admitted at any other 
degree of rarefaction.—After Annal. 
d. Chem., 232, 358. 

Note.—The idea of thus arresting 
the exhaustion at a fixed point is very 
good, but the means adopted for ob- 
taining it do not seem to us to be quite 
satisfactory, since it is certainly not 
an easy matter to adjust a pinch-cock 
so that it will slightly open when the 











Apparatus for distilling by spray. 


outside pressure bears a certain rela- 
tion to the inside pressure in the ap- 
paratus. There are many ways that 
suggest themselves as improvements. 
One of these, which we have tried, is 
quite simple. Make a series of fine 
pin-holes in the rubber tube attached 
to the glass-tube, and place tke pinch- 
cock so that it will leave as many of 
the pin-holes to act as valves as may 
be found necessary to keep the ex- 
haustion at the desired point.—Ep. 
Am. Dr. 





Gerhardt’s centrifuge. 


Accident at Aniline Works. 


THE substitution of hydrochloric for 
acetic acid in the manufacture of ani- 
line has very nearly caused the death of 
five operatives inthe works of Messrs. 
Durand & Huguenin, in Basle. It 
sor that this firm was in the habit 
of using in their works German hydro- 
chloric acid, prepared with sulphuric 
acid from copper-pyrites, which al- 
ways contains a large percentage of 
arsenic. During the process of aniline 
manufacture, the arsenic chloride con- 
tained in the hydrochloric acid became 
transformed into arseniuretted hydro- 
gen, which the operatives inhaled.— 
Chem. and Drugg. 
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DISTILLATION OR EVAPORA- 
TION OF SPRAY. 


RMAND MUELLER, of New York, is 
the patentee of an apparatus for 
evaporating or distilling liquids by 
means of a spray or jet of air or 
steam. 

Within the still or boiler is placed a 
perforated frame-work, made of wood 
or metal according as the nature of 
the liquid will admit. The shape of 
this frame in horizontal sections is 
shown in the smaller figure. The spray 
apparatus, aa, carries a current of 
compressed air, which may also be 
previously heated, if required. The 
products of the distillation are aspi- 
rated away throughe. The boiler or 
chamber 6 may be heated by-a water, 
sand, or oil bath. 

The object of the frame is to deprive 
the spray as much as possible of par- 
ticles of liquid mechanically carried 
over. 


[ORIGINAL CoMMUNICATION.] 


A COMPARATIVE SURVEY OF 
THE PHARMACOPCGIAS OF 
EUROPE AND THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Dr. Bruno Hirscu, of Frankfurt-on- 
the-Main, has just favored us with the 
concluding number of the first volume 
of his latest work, already mentioned 
in previous issues of this Journal.* 

The preface of this volume contains 
asummary of the results of the com- 
parison of the leading pharmacopeceias 
of the world. This summary, from the 
pen of so competent a critic on the field 
of pharmacopeoeial literature, has been 
written at a time when the salient 
features of each pharmacopceia must 
have been most vividly impressed on 
the mind of the writer, and it contains 
much from which the future revisers 
of the different pharmacopcias may 
derive benefit. e have thought it 
incumbent upon us to translate such 
portions as may be of more general in- 
terest. 

The pharmacopeeias which the 
author has made use of and collated 
in his work are the following: 

[Note.—The language (or languages) 
in which each of these is composed is 
appended to each in parentheses. ] 

Austrian, VI.; 1869, Suppl., 1879. 
(Latin.) 

Belgian, IT. (III.); 1885. (Latin and 
French.) 

British, II.; 1885. (English.) 

Danish, II.; 1868, with Supplements 
1874 and 1876. (Latin; Suppl., Danish.) 

Finnish, IV.; 1885. (Latin.) 

French, IV.; 1884, with ‘‘ Erratum.” 
(French.) 

German, II.; 1882. (Latin‘and Ger- 
an.) 

Greek, I.; 1837, and Suppl., 1868. 
(Latin and Modern Greek.) 


m 


Hungarian, I.; 1871. (Latin and 
Hungarian.) ; 
Netherlands, IT.; 1871. (Latin.) 


Norwegian, II.; 1870, Suppl., 1879. 
(Latin.) 

Roumanian, IT. ; 1874. (Roumanian.) 

Russian, IIT.; 1880. (Russian.) 

Spanish, VI.; 1884. (Spanish.) 

Swedish, VII.; 1879; Suppl., 1879. 
(Latin.) ; ’ 

Swiss, IT. ; 1872; Suppl., 1876. (Latin.) 

United States, VI.; 1882. (English.) 

[NotE oF Ep. Am. Dr.—The Swedish 
Pharm. of 1879 is the third impression 
of the seventh edition, originally pub- 
lished in 1869. It is somewhat sur- 
prising to us that the author did not 
include the Portuguese Pharmacopeeia 
of 1876, which is a very good one, and 
far superior, for instance, to the Span- 
ish. | 

Most of the pharmacopeeias have 
adopted the Latin language for the 





* ‘* Universal-Pharmakopée.” . Eine vergleichende 
Zusammenstellung der zur Zeit in Euro und 
Nordamerika giltigen Pharmakopéen. Von Dr, 
Bruno Hirsch. Vol. 1.,8vo, Leipzig, pp. xvi. and 971, 
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official titles, though not all of them 
have adopted it for the text, as will be 
seen from the age table. The 
French, Spanish [Portuguese], and 
Roumanian are written in their respec- 
tive vernaculars, and all of these, ex- 
cept the last, add the Latin titles as 
synonyms. 

In the designation of the several 
drugs taken from the animal or vege- 
table kingdom, some of the pharma- 
copeeias place the name of the part of 
the individual—viz., Cortex, Fructus, 
Herba, etc.—in front; for instance, the 
Belgian, Danish, Finnish, German, 
Swiss, Norwegian, Russian, and Swed- 
ish, which would say, therefore, Cor- 
tex Cascarille. Others transpose these 
names, as the British and Greek, which 
have Cascarille Cortex. The remain- 
der use, as oOfficinal titles, either the 
vulgar names or the systematic (scien- 
tific) names—for instance, Absinthium 
for Artemisia Absinthium; Calamus 
for Acorus Calamus—and either spe- 
cify the particular part, which is in- 
tended to be used, in the definition or 
otherwise, or they omit to do so alto- 
gether. 

In the titles of chemicals, some of 
the pharmacopeeias place the electo- 
positive constituent in front, while 
others reverse theorder. For instance, 
hydrochloric acid is called Acidum 

ydrochloricum by the Belgian, and, 
in their several vernaculars, by the 
French, Spanish, and Roumanian. 
The Danish, Norwegian, Russian, and 
Swedish call it Acidum Hydrochlora- 
tum, the others Acidum Hydrochlori- 
cum, except the Greek, which uses the 
old name Acidum Muriaticum. Green 
sulphate of iron is called Ferri Sulphas 
by the British and U.S. Ph.; Sulphas 
Ferri by the Belgian; Sulphas ferrosus 
by the Danish, Finnish, Netherlands, 
Norwegian, and Swedish; and corre- 
spondingly, in the vernacular, by the 

rench and Spanish; Ferrum sulphu- 
ricum by all the others. The names of 
the oxides of aluminium, barium, cal- 
cium, etc., according to the old chemi- 
cal nomenclature, appear in the titles 
of chemical salts in the French, Greek, 
Netherlands, Norwegian, Roumanian, 
Russian, and Swedish. In others the 
name of the metal itself is used. 
Many pharmacopoeias designate cer- 
tain commonly known substances, 
such as borax, alum, etc., by these 
very names, latinized, viz., Borax, 
Alumen, etc. Others again endeavor 
to express in the title the chemical 
composition, which sometimes leads to 
quite uncouth and impractical, desig- 
nations. 

Almost all of the modern pharma- 
copeeias arrange the titles of the offi- 
cinal substances in one alphabetical 
order. Only the French, Greek, and 
Spanish separate the drugs and crude 
materials from the pharmaceutical 
and chemical ih ong and com- 
pounds. While, however, the Greek 
and Spanish again enumerate the titles 
of the second part in one continuous 
alphabetical series, the French does 
this only in the first part (crude drugs), 
and mor nh the second part into 
three separate sections, respectively 
embracing chemical, galenical, and 
veterinary pharmacy ; and the galeni- 
cal is again subdivided into numerous 
sub-sections, each of them with a —_ 
rate alphabetical arrangement, so that 
it is often difficult to find any title 
looked for, without consulting the in- 
dex. 

It is often said that a pharmacopeeia 
should not be a text-book, that is, it 
should not attempt to teach. This 
principle is observed by some of the 
pharmacopoeias — rigidly, for in- 
stance, by the French, where the 
several titles of crude substances are 
merely enumerated, without any at- 
tempt at description or characteriza- 
tion. The same p opeeia, how- 
ever, in its second part, decidedly 
infringes upon this ape in many 
instances. The same is often done by 
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the Spanish, Belgian, and Russian, in 
the directions for making the various 
preparations. This infringement of 
the principle above mentioned, how- 
ever, can do no harm, as long as the 
—_— directions are correct. The in- 
ringement may have arisen from a 
laudable desire, on the part of the 
compilers, to insure the identity of the 
roducts, even when prepared by the 
ess skilled members of the profession. 
A much more serious defect of a 
pharmacopeeia is the presence of rid- 
dles, that is, of such directions or 
statements, or requirements, the rea- 
sons for which are not sufficiently 
well known outside of the body of re- 
visers, and may not even be known to 
every one of the latter. Examples of 
this sort are the omission of the object 
of certain tests directed to ascertain 
the — of a chemical. Several of 
the older pharmacopeeias have already 
avoided this blunder by the addition 
of a chemical symbol or a word in pa- 
renthesis. Among the recent ones 
this is done most completely and uni- 
formly in the case of chemicals and 
many important crude drugs by the 
U.S. Ph. [‘‘ excellent Pharmacopoeia 
of the U. S.,” as Dr. Hirsch here ex- 
presses himself], and, in the case of 
vegetable drugs, by the Russian. 
Chenaioals and certain other pro- 
ducts of difficult preparation are, as a 
rule, merely defined and more or less 
characterized by nearly all the modern 
ee Only the French and 
panish still give formulas for the 
preparation of alkaloids, acids, ethe- 
real oils, numerous salts, etc., which 
are but rarely prepared by the apoth- 


ecary. 

The largest proportion of working 
formule in the several pharmacopoeias 
is, however, devoted to the so-called 
galenical preparations, as well as to 
certain chemicals which are apt to 
vary according to the process adopted. 
Here we meet the most remarkable 
eo It might be supposed 
that the green sulphate of tron could 
be “puapeoy all over the world, equally 
well by one and the same process. The 
fact, however, is that, of sixteen differ- 
ent pharmacopeeias, each directs a dif- 
ferent method. For preparing Acetum 
Scille, sixteen out of seventeen phar- 
macopeeias prescribe different pro- 
cesses. Even the descriptions and 
tests of such simple products differ 
sometimes in the most surprising and 
unaccountable manner. On the other 
hand,-in the case of substances which 
are more difficult to prepare, and re- 
quire more knowledge and judgment 
to test, the methods are frequently al- 
most literally identical, showing that 
in such cases the different pharmaco- 
poeias have derived their version from 
one and the same source [or have cop- 
ied from each other], while in the 
former case each has acted upon its 
own gee not needing any guide 
to go by. 
aes § all modern pharmacopceias 
have adopted the decimal or metric 
system, or the system of parts by 
weight. The British alone, in spite of 
the meritorious example of the Pharm. 
of the U.S. [see note at end of arti- 
cle] still retains the mixed method, 
and directs that all solids be weighed 
and all liquids be measured. The at- 
tempt made in the last revision of the 
Brit. Ph. to adopt a modified system 
of parts by weight, by the introduction 
of ‘‘ parts” and ‘“‘ fluid-parts,” accom- 
eg the object but imperfectly. 

e Spanish Ph. has adopted a system 

of rounding off fractional numbers, 
which, in many cases, leads to very ab- 
normal and variable results, particu- 
larly when the figures given by the 
pharmacopeeia have to be multiplied 
to make larger quantities of product. 
On the other hand, some pharmaco- 
— are too punctilious in giving 
ractional, and inconvenient figures, 
where they were not needed. 

A much more important feature— 
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namely, the adjustment of certain 
erin of chemicals or solutions on the 

is of their equivalents—has been, 
so far, only —— by the Austrian, 
Hungarian, and Roumanian pharmaco- 
poeias, and even by these only in the 
case of the diluted acids. The author 
(Dr. Hirsch) has for many years advo- 
cated the adoption of asystem in which 
the strength of the various diluted acids 
and the solutions of the caustic and 
carbonated alkalies, including ammo- 
nia, should be adjusted on the basis of 
their equivalents. 

The normal properties of the chemi- 
cal and pharmaceutical preparations 
are by no means treated with sufficient 
explicitness by all pharmacopceias. 
They, as well as the important reac- 
pes for identity, are often entirely ab- 
sent. 

A great advance has been made in 
the methods of testing the purity of 
preparations, particularly in the Ger- 
man and United States Pharms., by 
converting many qualitative into 
ye gp tests through the intro- 

uction of volumetric test-solutions. 
In contrast with these, it appears very 
strange that the new French Ph. does 
not contain a list of reagents, which 
none of the other pharmacopeeias is 
without. 

In comparing these different phar- 
macopeeias, it is soon noticed that 
there is asort of blood-relation between 
a certain number of them, which, in 
some cases, is even expressly acknowl- 
edged, or has been brought about 
intentionally. ie closely allied in 
every respect are the Austrian, Hun- 
garian, and Roumanian. The Belgian, 
particularly in its last edition, shows 
many similarities to the French, while 
the older edition more nearly approach- 
ed the Greek. The British and U. 8S. 
Phs. approach each other in many re- 
spects, and this is still more the case 
with the Danish, Norwegian, and Swed- 
ish, which were purposely composed in 
as uniform or similar a manner as pos- 
sible. Nevertheless, the Norwegian has 
about 200 titles less than the Danish or 
Swedish, and the latter seems to have 
also paid some deference to the Rus- 
sian. The last Finnish is closely relat- 
ed to the three Skandinavian Pharma- 
copeeias, but still more so to the last 
German, from which it has often 
copied verbally, unfortunately with- 
out eliminating errors, even when such 
had been previously pointed out. The 
last French Ph. is inmany respects not 
in advance of the previous edition of 
1866, and has been probably but little in- 
fluenced by other pharmacopeeias.* It 
has retained a number of formulas 
which are certainly but rarely pre- 
pared in any dispensing establishment, 
and, on the other hand, has paid too 
little attention to the definition of the 
properties, and to the tests of purity 
of crude and manufactured articles. 
A large proportion of the tests which 
have been included is practically use- 
less, and the text is full of errors, 
though most of them have been cor- 
tected in a supplement, entitled ‘‘ Er- 
ratum.” The new Spanish Pharm., 
which has evidently n somewhat 
influenced by the French, likewise 
stands comparatively isolated, in hav- 
ing a great number of preparations 
peculiar to itself. The Russian has 
much resemblance to the first German, 
but has evidently paid close attention 
to the criticisms and suggestions for 
improvement contained in the current 
literature. 

While it is the duty of each nation 
having a pharmacopeeia of its own to 





* How little attention the French Pharmacopceia 
Committee has paid to other pharmacopoeias which 
have appeared either previous to, or during the 
period of preparing the new edition, is evidenced, 
among other things, by the fact, that an official 
copy of the U.S. Ph. of 1882, sent to the French 
Commission, by vote of the Committee of Revi- 
sion and Publication at the end of January, 1883, 
and accompanied by an official note signed by the 
presiding officers of the National Convention and 
the Committee of Revision, has to this day remain- 
ed unacknowledged. 
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improve the latter at every new revi- 
sion, none of them can afford to neglect 
the work accomplished by the cthers, 
but is bound to utilize for its own pur- 
poses whatever progress and advance- 
ment has been made by them. Among 
the large number of exisiting pharma- 
copoeias there is not one which does not 

some points of merit over the 
others, either in general treatment of 
the subjects embraced, or in single 
articles. On the other hand, none of 
them is free from errors. 

For this reason, each should be 
ready to accept knowledge from the 
other, so that every subsequent revi- 
sion will make the work more perfect. 

(Notre By Ep. Am. Dr.—Dr. Hirsch 
may not beaware that the signs of the 
times, in this country, point to the 
algae wig that the en of parts 

vy iy ay adopted in the last revision 
ot the U.S. Ph., will again be aban- 
doned in the next revision, at least in 
the preparation of tinctures, and 
liquids which are generally prescrib- 
ed, as well as administered, by mea- 
sure. The Committee of Revision of 
1870 already had been directed to 
drop measures, but declined to do so, 
as the carrying out of the instructions 
would (as the Committee sums up its 
reasons; see U.S. Ph., 1870, p.. xiv.) 
‘“‘ entail so much expenditure of time, 
labor, and cost as to render the plan 
impracticable.” The Committee was 
much censured for its failure to obey 
the instructions. The succeeding Com- 
mittee of 1880 received the same di- 
rections from the Convention, and 
it did carry them out. For doing so 
it has been probably as much blame 
as the previous Committee had been 
for not doing. A permanent success 
of the plan to abandon measures en- 
tirely could be brought about only if 
physicians were to accustom them- 
selves to prescribe liquids by weight. 
As this appears to be hopeless, to 
judge from previous experience, it 
will become an important question to 
decide, whether it will not be best to 
return to the former system. Possi- 
bly Soth may be combined. In such 
formule as the following: 


Pulvis Crete Compositus, 


Prepared chalk.......... 30 parts. 

pe Cie | GA Oar ean _. 

PUPAE DA... 5 veces sage A i 
100“ 


certainly no one will object to parts by 
weight. But in the case of a tincture, 
for instance, the physician wants to 
know at a glance, to how much of the 
crude drug a given volume of the pre- 
paration is equivalent. In the criti- 
cisms made upon the Committee of 
Revision, for its action in this matter, 
the tact of its having merely carried 
out its express instructions has often 
been left out of sight. The method of 
parts by weight was bound to be tried 
practically some time or other. If it 
never had been tried, there would al- 
ways have beena great clamor for it. If 
after a thorough trial,it is declared by a 
respectable majority to be unsuited or 
impracticable for this country, it will 
be a simple matter to brush it away, 
and to substitute something better 
for it. ] 


Apone:. a New Kind of Pain- 
Expeller. 


THE following is said to be the mode 
of preparation of a sort of pain-killer 
recommended by Dr. Poulet under the 
name of apone: 


Capetotai..6 2/28 Fs 20 parts. 
Water of Ammonia..... | Os 
Oil of Thyme.... ...... 1 part 
Chioral,......i6 i lisesi ss 
Alcohol, 60%.......... 100 parts 


Digest the capsicum with the alcohol 
and ammonia during four weeks, filter, 
and add the other ingredients.—After 
Pharm. Zeit. 


APPARATUS FOR EXTRACTING 
DISSOLVED SUBSTANCES 
FROM LIQUIDS BY MEANS OF 
LIGHT VOLATILE SOLVENTS. 


—— for this purpose have 

been recently described by Neu- 
maur (Ber. d. Deutsch Gesell., xviii., 
3,061; AMERICAN Drua@ist, March 
number, 1886, p. 49). In this case a 
siphon was used to remove the sol- 
vent after it had passed through the 
“er to be extracted, and I had my- 
self been using an arrangement of 
somewhat similar principle. But in 
the course of work, the following sim- 
ple method was found preferable: 

The solvent in the flask A (Fig. 1) is 
heated by means of a water-bath, so 
that the vapor passes through the tube 
T to the bottom of the liquid to be 
treated with it (LL), which is placed in 
the vessel B. As B is tightly corked, 
the condensed solvent, collecting above 
L, is next forced up the tube T’ (which 
opens above the surface of L) and into 
the open condenser C, from the bottom 
of which it is carried off by the tube T’ 
to return to A. The extra height of T 
above B checks regurgitation when A 
cools. It is evident that external heat 
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Neumaur’s extraction apparatus. 


may be applied to B to aid the extrac- 
tion. If, on the other hand, it is ne- 
cessary to avoid heating L by the 
condensation of the solvent, the ar- 
rangement shown in Fig. 2 is adopted. 
Here the vapor passes first to the con- 
denser C by the tube T, and the con- 
densed solvent collects in T’, which is 
of such a height that, by the weight of 
the column of liquid in that tube, a 
stream is forced through L and up T’, 
thus effecting the return to A. Some 
arrangement for Roe the solvent 
on its entrance to L will be found use- 
ful. For this a funnel (D) was fused 
to the tube T (Fig. 1), and over its 
mouth platinum pierced with pin-holes 
was folded.—ARNOLD EILoart, B.Sc., 
in Chem. News, 1886, 281. 


An Elastic Mucilage. 


THE Chemische Centralblatt gives the 
following directions for an elastic 
mucilage : 

Dissolve 1 part of salicylic acid in 
20 parte of alcohol, add 3 parts of soft 
soap and 3 parts of glycerin. Shake 
thoroughly, and add the mixture toa 
mucilage prepared from 93 parts of 
gum Arabic and the requisite amount 
of water (about 180 parts). 

This mucilage is said to keep well, 
and, when it dries, to remain elastic 
without tendency to cracking. 
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Ozokerite Asphalt. 


A NEW application of ozokerite has 
been recently discovered in Russia, 
where it is now used for making ties 
in the Transcaspian railroad, which 
has _ already Pree Askabad, and 
nearly reached Merv. The process of 
manufacture is very simple and inex- 
pensive. Kyra, the local name for 
ozokerite, is found there in thin layers 
of 7 inches in thickness. In its primi- 
tive state, it contains a certain per- 
centage of decayed matter. To re- 
move this, the ozokerite is melted in 
large caldrons, the refuse sinks to the 
bottom, and the pure ozokerite collects 
at the top. This purified ozokerite 
melted and mixed with 75 per cent of 
limestone and 25 per cent of fine 
gravel, gives a very good ‘ asphalt, 
which is pressed in boxes shaped like 
railroad ties. Notwithstanding the 
high temperature, which reaches 48° 
R. (140° F.), the ties retain their shape 
and hardness. 

These asphalt ties are used all along 
the road, except at the ends and cen- 
tre of every rail, where, as yet, wooden 
ties are employed. In this way, about 
£160 per mile is economized.—Chem. 
and Drugg. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE RE- 
VISED HOSPITAL FORMULARY 


OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC CHARI- 
TIES AND CORRECTION OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK, 


THE Formulary of the Hospitals of 
the City of New York, under the 
charge of the Commissioners of Public 
Charities and Correction, has been out 
of print for several years. A new and 
revised edition has been prepared for 
distribution among the physicians and 
apothecaries of the department, and 
is shortly to be issued.* A large num- 
ber of the preparations contained in 
the formulary have found their way 
into general practice, and inquiries 
for one or the other formula are con- 
stantly being directed to some one 
connected with the department. In 
order to comply with these requests, 
we shall publish a selection of the 
formulas, omitting those for which 
standard formule are available in 
other works of reference. 

The titles by which the several pre- 
parations are known in the different 
institutions have been left unchanged, 
though some of them would lose their 
definiteness if used promiscuously or 
without reference to the source from 
which they have been taken. For in- 
stance, the very first formula, entitled 
‘‘Cough Mixture,” is that of a prepa- 
tion in common use at the Out-door 
Dispensary of Bellevue Hospital. Out- 
side of this particular institution, the 
title ‘‘ Cough Mixture” might be ap- 
plied to an infinite variety of com- 
pounds. For this reason, the name of 
the institution in which such prepara- 
tions are in vogue should be regarded 
as an intrinsic part of the title. 

A large proportion of the formule 
which will be given by us have been 
in use for years, and have survived 
numerous changes in the medical 
staffs of the institutions. Many of 
the formule have become favorite pre- 
scriptions of former internes, though 
they may be but rarely quoted by their 
hospital titles when they are pre- 
scribed in private practice. 

The directions under each formula 
are purposely given in English, the 
Latin being restricted to the names 
of the ingredients. The drachm sign, 
which in many fonts of type is not 
sufficiently distinctive from the ounce 
sign, when quick reference is to be 
made to a formula, has been replaced 





* The forthcoming edition is for use in the public 
institutions, and is not for sale. We mention this 
fact here to spare our readers the disappointment 
of finding this out themselves, after a deal of cor- 
respondence. 
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by the abbreviation dr. It would be 
well if this were generally adopted by 
the profession. 


Hospital Formulary. 


I. MIXTURES FOR INTERNAL 
USE. 


A. FOR DISEASES OF THE RESPIRATORY 
ORGANS. 


1. ** Cough Mixture” (Bureau O. 
D. P.).* 


R Syr. Tolutani, 
Syr. Pruni Virg., 
Tr. Hyoscyami, 
Spir. Aither. Comp., 


BNE 555 96.05 ess 550558 aa p. eq. 

Mix. 

Dose: A teaspoonful. (Dr. E. G. 

Janeway.) 
2. ‘‘Cough Mixture for Adults” 
(Inf. Hosp.). 

RAmmon. Chloridi........... dr. 1 
Spir. Aither. Comp........ fl. dr. 6 
See, Prank Vieg...4.-...«< fl. 3 2 
oS SIS ee q.s.ad fl. 3 4 


Dissolve and mix. 

Dose: A teaspoonful. 

8. ‘‘ Cough Mixture for Infants” 
(Inf. Hosp.). 


R Tr. Opii Camph., 
Spir. Ammon. Arom., 


Syr. Pruni Virg........ aa fl. 31 

eS) ae m 30 

DER as -cper wns 8 On 5B 
Mix. 


Dose: A teaspoonful. 
4. Emulsio Expectorans (Hart's Isl. 


Hosp.). 
BR Morphine Sulph............. gr.1 
Syr. Scille., 
Syr. Ipecac........... aa fl. % 1 
Syr. Tolutani., 
Syr. Pruni Virg........ aa fi. dr. 6 
Tr. Benzoin. Comp., 
Tr, Sanguinariz....... aa fl, dr. 2 
Dissolve and mix. 
Dose: A teaspoonful. 
5. Mistura Ammonii Carbonatis 
(Bureau O. D. P.). 


B Ammonii Carbonat., 


Ext. Glycyrrhize bSseediw aa gr. 30 
Syr. Senege........... 06. fi. dr, 4 
eee fl. dr, 2 
— PIs «05004 0009 fl. dr. 4 


Aquee Cinnam. . 


Dissolve and mix. 
Dose: A teaspoonful, for children. 
(Dr. G. H. Bosley.) 


6. Mistura Antasthmatica (Bureau 


..q-s.ad fl. 3 4 


O. D. P.). (‘Asthma Mixture.”) 
B Codeine Sulphatis.......... gr. 4 
Potassii Iodidi.. .......... gr. 32 
Chborofowml. é . ois tices aces. m O 
ere ty Ct ee ee fi, 3 1 


Mucilag. Acacie....q. s,ad fl. 3 2 


Dissolve and mix. 


Dose: A teaspoonful. (Dr. 8. 8. 
Burt.) 
7. Mistura Asthmatica (Bell. and 
Char. Hosp.). 
R Morphine Sulph.... ....... gr. 1 
que, 
Spir. Attheris Comp... .4a fl. 3 1 





* Where no special institution is quoted by name, 
it is understood.that the preparation or compound 
is used in several or in all institutions. The abbre- 
viated names stand for the following: 

Bell. Hosp.=Bellevue Hospital, New York City. 
Char. ye pg Blackwell's Island. 


Bureau P.=Bureau of Medical and Surgical 
Relief for the Out-Door Poor (Bellevue Dispen- 
). 
Gouv. ii =Gouverneur Hospital. 
Hart’s Isl. H.=Hart's Island Hosp 


ital. 

Zk Hosp.=Infant's Hospital, Kandali's Island. 
d. Ist. H.=Randall’s Island Hos’ 

on my =Insane Asylum, Ward's Is' oo 

Lun. As.= Lunatic Asylum, Ward’s Island. 

9th St. a g .=Ninety-Ninth Street Reception 


West. Disp. =Bureau Med. and Surg. Relief for the 
Out-Door Poor of the 23d and 24th Wards 
(Westchester Ave.). 


Dissolve and mix. 

Dose ; A teaspoonful. 

Note.—In the public hospitals, the 
so-called United States solution of 
morphine (1 grain in 1 fluidounce) is 
still very generally used. As itis no 
longer officinal, it has been thought 
advisable not to direct it as a consti- 
tuent of a mixture or compound, but 
to specify the —w of morphine 
and water, separately. 


8. Mistura Bechica. 
‘Cough Mixture (Steurer)” (Bureau 
0; D. P.). 


Tr. Opii Camph., 
Tr 


. Hyoscyami, 
Syr. Pruni Virg., 
Syr. Tolutani........ aa part 2eq. 
Mix. 
Dose: A tablespoonful. (Dr. J. A. 
Steurer.) 
9. Mistura Bronchi (Bureau O. D. P.). 
R Ammonii Carb............ gr. 10 
Le ee Te TM. 30 
Syr. Ipecac............. fl. dr. 1} 
Tr. Opii Camph... fi. dr. 1 
PE next een oe ‘4: s. ad fi. 32 


Dissolve and mix. 
Dose: A teaspoonful for children. 
(Dr. A. R. Robinson.) 


10. Mistura contra Tussim. 
‘* House Cough Mixture ” (Bell. Hosp.). 


R Tr. Hyoscyami, 
Tr. Opii Camph., 
Spr. Tolutani, 
Syn. Gicilles......2.50. aa part eq. 
Mix. 
Dose: A teaspoonful. 
11. Mistura Expectorans (Bureau O. 
pS). 
R Ammonii Carb.... ... .... gr. 16 


Ext. Senege FI., 
Ext. Scillz Fi., 


Tr. Tolutane ........ aa fl. dr. 2 
a Sey fl. dr, 4 
iL ae a ee q. 8. ad fl, 3 2 


Dissolve and mix. 
Dose: A teaspoonful. 


12. Mistura Expectorans (Char. Hosp.) 


RTr. Sanguinariw.......... fl. dr. 1 
Tr. Opii Camph., 
Syr. Scillee, 
Syr. Tolutani.......... aa fl. dr. 2 
a eS er q. s.ad fl. 3 2 
Mix. 


Dose: A teaspoonful. 


13. ‘‘ Mistura ara (Children)” 
(Bureau O. D. P.). 
RSyr. Senege, 
Syr. Pruni Virg., 
Syr. Acacise.......... aa part eq. 
Mix. 
Dose: A teaspoonful. (Dr. Th. H. 
Holgate.) 


14. Mistura Ig weet (Stokes). 


Stokes’ Expectorant. 
R Ammonii Carb........... gr. 32. 
Ext. Scille F1., 
Ext. Senegee...... ... aa fl. dr. 1 
Tr. Opii Camph.......... fl. dr. 6 
Pe ee Pert y rH eer fi, dr. 4 
Syr. Tolutani....... q. s.ad fl. 3 4 


Dissolve and mix. 
Dose: A teaspoonful. 


15. Mistura Eapectorans eres *) 


(Bureau O. D. 
RAmuonii Chloridi.... .... gr. 45 
Syr. Ferri Iodidi...... m 45 
Syr. Senege, 
Syr. Pruni Virg., 
Syr. Acacia............ aa fl. 31 
Olei Morrhue.. ........... fl. 33 


Dissolve and mix. 

Dose: One and one-half teaspoon- 
fuls every three hours, to a child of 
four years. In bronchitis with struma. 
(Dr. Th. H. Holgate.) 
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16. Mistura Glonoini. 


(Mistura Nitroglycerini.) 
BR Spiritus Glonoini (17)....... gtt. 1 
MUM ec cocs stakes ore cys fl. 34 


Mix. 

One dose, to be taken every 4 hours 
in angina pectoris, asthma, etc. 

Note.—Spiritus Glonoini is a 1-per- 
cent alcoholic solution of nitrogly- 
cerin. 


17. Mistura Glycyrrhize (Bureau O. 
D. 5) 


B Ammonii Chloridi, 


Ext. Glycyrrhize pulv....aa dr. 2 
Tr. Opii Camph........... “A. dr. 2 
BOEA oes tenis aatidi q. 8s. ad fl. 3 4 
Mix. 
Dose: A teaspoonful. (Dr. D. 
Brekes.) 


18. Mistura Glycyrrhize Composita 
(Bureau O. D. P.). 
(Brown Mixture, modified.) 


R Ext. Glycyrrhize Fl...... fl. dr. 2 
Vini Antimonii........... fl. dr. 2 
Spir. Atther. Nitr..... ee ae 
Tr. Opii Camph., 

CE EE, a aa fi. dr. 4 
PN hiss tice amid q. s. ad fl. 3 4 

Mix. 

Dose: 1 to 4 teaspoonfuls. 

19. Mistura Hydrocyanica (Bell. 

Hosp.). 

BR Acidi Hydrocyanici dil... .. Tl 32 
Morphine Sulphatis........ gr..1 
Syrupi Tolutani........... az .4 
EID 5 sid sc cteniet q.s.ad fl.% 2 


Dissolve and mix. 

Dose: A teaspoonful. 

Note.—This mixture was formerly 
directed to be made with cyanide of 
potassium, instead of with hydrocyanic 
acid. But as this salt always contains 
more or less carbonate of potassium, it 
is incompatible with salts of alkaloids, 
as it precipitates the latter, and the 
whole of the precipitated alkaloid may 
— be taken with the last 

ose 


20. Mistura — (Char. 


Hosp.). 

B Potassii Cyanidi............. gr. 2 
Vini Antimonii........... fl. dr. 2 
Syr. Tolutani, 

— Acacie....... aa fi. dr. 4 
PMO iae 5s 000050505 q. s. ad fl. 3 2 


Dissolve and mix. 
Dose : A teaspoonful. 


2¥. Mistura Hyoscyami Composita. 
R Acidi Hydrocyanici dil., 
Chloroformi..........+++. aa m 80 
Tr. Hyoscyami, 
Aquee Camphore........44 fi. 3 1 
Mix. 
Dose: A teaspoonful. 


22. Mistura Pectoralis (Gouv. Hosp.). 
R Antimon. et Potass. Tart., 


Morphine Sulphatis. . aa gr. 4 
Ext, Cubebee Fl... ....... Tm 16 
Syr. Tolutani. ........... fil. 3 2 


Dissolve and mix. 
Dose: A teaspoonful. (Dr. C. F. 
Stokes.) 


23. Mistura peer og (Bureau O. D. 


B Potassii Bromidi....... .... gr. 8 
Tr. Opii Camph., 
Syr. Ipecac., 
Syr. Lactucarii, ff 
Syr. Tolutani.......... aa fi. dr. 2 
SMM 0565. Sci 3 q. s. ad fl. % 2 


Dissolve and mix. 

Dose: A teaspoonful. 

24. ‘‘ Mistura Pertussis (Children) ” 
(Bureau O. D. P.). 

B Ammonii Bromidi, 


Ferri et Quininz Cit..... aa dr. 14 
Syr. Senegz., 

Syr. Pruni Virg., 

Syr. Acacias. .s......... aa fl. 3 1 
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Dissolve and mix. 
Dose: A teaspoonful for a child of 
four years. (Dr. Th. H. Holgate.) 


25. Mistura Potassii Bromo-Cyanidi 
(Bureau O. D. P.). 


B Potassii Bromidi............ dr. 4 
Potassii Cyanidi............. gr. 4 
TVRs RUS NN IMs Visine 43.40 5 fl. % 4 


Dissolve and mix. 
Dose: A teaspoonful. 


26. Mistura Potassii Chloratis (Bureau 
OU, Fs). 


BR Potassii Chloratis, 
Ammonii Chloridi....... aa dr. 1 
Ext. Glycyrrhize Fl......fl. dr. 2 
AQue.... 200 -+<-Q. 8, ad fl, 3 4 


Dissolve and mix. 
Dose: A teaspoonful. 
Wheelock.) 


(Dr. G. G. 


27. Mistura Potassii Iodidi et Hoff- 
manni (Bureau O. D. P.). 

BR Potassii Iodidi 
Tr. Tolutane, 
Ext. Pruni Virg. Fl ...aa fl. dr. 1 
Syrupi, 


BN 2k. 48 des ote rari s one aa fl. % 1 
Spir. Alther. Comp.... ...fl.% 2 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose: A teaspoonful. (Dr. E. G. 


Janeway.) 


28. Mistura Potassii Iodidi et Hoff- 
manni Composita (Bureau O. D. P.). 
R Ammonii Carbonat ....... gr. 50 

PONE TOGIG!.....5 30 000005.0F. & 

Syr. Pruni Virg., 

Spir. Aither. Comp....aa fl. 3 14 
Dissolve and mix. 
Dose: A teaspoonful. 

Katzenbach.) 


29. Mistura Potassii Nitratis (Bureau 
O..D. F.). 


(Dr. W. H. 


B Potassii Nitratis...............gr. 1 
Spir. Aither. Nitr., 
PvE) IMCCAG. « 66!6 0563 oe ed aa m 30 
Syr. Pruni Virg....... fe GE,.2 
AOAD: heen duse seed q-s. ad fl. 3 1 


Dissolve and mix. 
Dose: A teaspoonful for children. 
(Dr. A. R. Robinson.) 


30. Mistura Sedativa (Bureau 
OD: £.). 


BR Acidi Hydrocyanici dil., 
Chloroformi Purificati....aa m 30 
Tr, Hyoscyami, 


Syr. Tolutani, 

Aquz Camphore, 

Mucilag. Acaciz....... aa fl. dr. 4 
Mix. 
Dose: A teaspoonful. (Dr. W. H. 

Katzenbach.) 
31. Mistura Tolutana Acida. 

BR Tr. Tolutane..........02. fl. dr, 2 

Acidi Acetici............. fl. dr. 14 

SVE. BONO, « «0:0 0’ 0.048010 fl. dr. 4 

NE as a fil. % 2 
Mix. 


Dose: A teaspoonful. 


32. —_—, Tussis”” (Bureau 


R Tr. Nucis Vomice....... fl. dr. 2 
Vin. Ipecac..... woinwo did. |OReoe 
Syr. Sarsaparillze Co., 

Syr. Senegee............a& fl. 3 14 
Mix. h 
Dose: A teaspoonful, for children. 

(Dr. W. F. Ackermann.) 


33. ‘‘ Night-Sweat Mixture” (Bureau 
O. D. P.). 


R Atropine Sulphat......... gr. aha 
Strychnine Sulphat........ gr. 
BOGUOE, C es Meas yes BO OLE. Ok ™ 
Aque....... Ath. JOO GAS fi. dr. 2 

Dissolve and mix. 

One dose... (Dr. 8. 8. Burt.) 





34. Whooping Cough Mixture (Inf. 


Hosp.) 

§ Acidi Nitrici dil.......... fl. dr. 1 
YL. POM Vig. . sec cicc is fl. dr. 4 
AGIUB. cic shtghas sae q. 8s. ad fl. 3 2 

Mix. 


Dose: A teaspoonful. 
B. TONIC MIXTURES. 


35. Lemon Tonic (Char. Hosp.). 
R Cinchonine Sulphat., 


Acid? CiGiok, 6023.9 2b: aa gr. 20 
gg SSR TIC, Sa 3 14 
r. Ferri Chloridi........... m 30 
PUI So 5i5 i Soci q.s.ad fl.3 4 


Dissolve and mix. 
Dose: A teaspoonful. 


36. Mistura Acidi Muriatici (Bureau, 
O. D. P.). 


BR Acidi Hydrochlorici......... Tm 45 
Tr. Gentian, Comp., 
MBI 50. cL Stakes aa fl. 3 2 
Mix. 


Dose: A teaspoonful. 


37. Mistura Ferri et Ammonii Citra- 
tis (Bureau O. D. P.). 


Ferri et Ammon. Citr., 
Ammonii Carbonat..... aa gr. 32 
Syrupi, 
BR Aque Anisi............ aa fi. 3 2 
Dissolve and mix. 
Dose: A teaspoonful. 
Smith.) 


38. Mistura Ferri et Bismuthi (Bu- 
reau O. D. P.). 


B Ferri et BismuthiCitr...... gr. 60 
ONO DIALS SOCAEIE 1 base a 


Dissolve and mix. 

Dose: A teaspoonful. In dyspepsia, 
_— intolerance of consumptives, 
etc. 

_ Note.—Citrate of Iron and Bismuth 

is a compound containing equal parts, 

by weight, of citrate of iron and am- 

monium and citrate of bismuth and 

aimmonium. 

39. Mistura Ferri et Cinchortine (I.) 
(Bureau O. D. P.). 


B Cinchonine Sulphatis. ...gr. 60 
"EY. Pert) GHOridl.... 526s : fl. dr. 2 
AGU. cca 6 his5 65s q. 8. ad fl. 3 4 


Dissolve and mix. 
Dose: A teaspoonful. 


40. Mistura Ferri et Cinchonine UT.) 


(Char. Hosp.). 

B Cinchoning Sulphatis...... gr. 60 
Tr. Ferri. Chloridi........ fl. dr. 2 
MAE a 16 3 5 6 ces ecedis scan fl. 3 2 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose: A teaspoonful. 

41. Mistura Ferri et Lactis. 

Dy VR 64 ia fain area's s/00Kes fl. dr. 2 
Lactis Recentis........ fl. % 2 


Tr. Ferri Chloridi. ..dosim unam. 


To the mixture of Syrup and Fresh 
Milk, freshly prepared for the pur- 
pose, add the prescribed dose of Tinc- 
ture of Iron, mix quickly, and admin- 
ister it. The taste of the iron is 
completely covered by the vehicle. 


42. Mistura Ferri et Quinine. 


B Quininz Sulphatis......... gr. 30 
Tr. Ferri Chloridi........ fi.dr. 2 
be aa MS q.s.ad fl. 3 2 


Dissolve and mix. 
Dose: A teaspoonful. 


43. Mistura Iodata (Bureau O. D. P.). 


B Potassii Iodidi......... .. . dr, 2, 
Syr. Ferri Iodidi.......... fl. dr. 4 
Tr. Calumbee......q. 8. ad fl, 3 2 


Dissolve and mix. 
Dose; A teaspoonful. 
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44, Mistura Nigra (Bureau O. D. P.). 
B Ferri et Ammon, Citr...... gr. 30 


Tr, Cinchonz Comp.......f1.3 2 


Dissolve and mix. 
Dose: A teaspoonful, 


45. Mistura pro Anemia (Bureau 
OLD--F:). 


RB Ammonii Chloridi......... dr. 2 
Tr, Ferri Chloridi......... fl. dr. 3 
CHV OORT. sis. c0csscee<<o59 03 1 a 
POMS aig siceeiods « «Ke q. 8. ad fl. : 3 

Dissolve and mix. 

Dose’: A teaspoonful. (Dr. W. H. 


Katzenbach.) 
46. Mistura Quinine Dulcis. 
B Quinine Sulphatis, 


Glycyrrhizini Ammoniati (U. 
'~ il 3) i) Sli Seer aa gr. 15 
Elixir Aromatici..... ..... Bm | 


Dissolve the Ammoniated Glycyr- 
rhizin in the Aromatic Elixir, and 
suspend in it the Sulphate of Quinine, 
using no acid, as this would precipi- 
tate the glycyrrhizin. 


Inoculation Against Yellow Fever. 


RECENT reports appear to confirm 
the claim made by Dr. Domingo 
Freire, Professor of Physiology at the 
Medical College of Rio de Janeiro, that 
he has succeeded in discovering the 
microbe of yellow fever, and is en- 
abled, by suitable inoculation of the 
healthy subject, to protect the latter 
against attack by this dread disease. 
Some time during the year 1880, he 
observed numerous microbes in the 
blood of persons who had died of yel- 
low fever. These microbes were in 
various stages of development, and 
were enveloped by a dark-colored 
cellular substance, which Dr. Freire 
regards as the true poisonous princi- 
ple of the disease. During November, 
1883, he inoculated himself, as well as 
several colleagues, with this substance, 
and induced some four hundred other 
persons, during the next few months, 
to undergo inoculation at his hands. 
According to his statement, the in- 
oculation is followed by symptoms 
resembling that of a mild type of the 
fever: pain in the eyeball, headache, 
loss of appetite, and general lassitude. 
After two or three days, complete re- 
covery. A few hours after inoculation, 
the blood will be found to contain the 
above-mentioned microbes, but these 
are enveloped in a much thinner cellu- 
lar tissue, which soon shrivels up and 


me ten 

So far as the results reported seem 
to show, the immunity against attacks 
of yellow fever, among those who have 
been inoculated, is quite remarkable, 
only a very small percentage having 
been attacked. It is too soon to de- 
clare the success of the method as 
fully confirmed, but there is eve 
hope that the terrible scourge, whic 
has often devastated large districts of 
this country, may be brought under 
sanitary control. 


Iodism Cured by Sulphanilic Acid. 


THE extremely depressing effect and 
severe catarrhal symptoms occasion- 
ally produced by the administration 
of ‘chides, and known as iodism, has 
been explained by Ehrlich as due’ to 
the fact that nitrates in the presence 
of weak acids set free the iodine, and 
on this theory he has experimented 
with sulphanilic acid as a remedy for 
the symptoms produced. This sub- 
stance, having a powerful affinity for 
nitric acid, possibly prevents this re- 
action,since, when given in doses of 
4, 5, or 6 grains, in half the cases the 
iodism vanished as if by magic. As 
much as 7 grains has been given. To 
render it soluble, one part of bicarbo- 
nate of sodium is added to the water 
used for each 1} parts of sulphanilic 
acid.—Med. Chron., p. 135; and Pharm, 
Journ. 
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EDITORIAL. 


BE circular of the Committee on 
National Formulary of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association, pub- 
lished elsewhere on this page, dnaws 
attention to the necessity of forward- 
ing to it, as soon as ble, any con- 
tributions which it is intended should 
be incorporated in its report. The 
committee, which consists of five 
members, has had the assistance of 
the three pharmaceutical societies of 
New York and Brooklyn, and has held 
meetings almost every week since Oc- 
tober of last year. It has made a 
la: number of experiments and is 
entitled to say that it has accepted 
nothing without proper investigation 
and study. While the committee has 
been supported and encow by the 
offer of assistance, or actual contribu- 
tions, from various associations and 
rsons, it has encountered a serious, 
but not-unexpected, difficulty in tryin 
to harmonize antagonistic formulasan 
processes. That such differences 
would occur was, of course, well 
known. In fact, it was the very exist- 
énce of these differences which called 
into life the predecessor of the National 
Committee, and which culminated in 
the production of the New York and 
Brooklyn Formulary. The National 
Committee, realizing that a violent 
equalization of discordant formulas— 
particularly at the very outset of the 
undertaking—would jeopardize the 
success of the latter, has endeavored 
to make such selections as are believed 
will be acceptable to a majority of the 
members of the profession, subject, of 
course, to further revision and im- 
provement. In doing this, it became 
nec , in several instances, when 
widel ifferent formulas were sub- 
mitted for one and the same pre - 
tion, to select one and to exclude all 
others. Whether the Committee has 
chosen the proper one, is a question 
which the experience of the future will 
decide. But it may be confidently 








enpenes that every selection, and 
indeed every action of the Committee 
has been made in good faith, with a 
single eye to the object to be accom- 
plished 


The National Formulary does not 
partake of the dignity and importance 
of a pharmacopoeia. While in the 
composition of the latter work it is 
expected that the practical knowledge 
of the revisers shall be rigidly con- 
trolled and kept in check by consid- 
erations of science, ethics, and law, 
the restrictions which may be placed 
around the Formulary are much more 
loose and, at the present time, hardly 
definable. The formulary may per- 
haps be defined as ‘‘the standard and 
recognized guide for the preparation 
of such compounds as are not officinal 
in our pharmacopeeia, but which are 
above the level of mere trade-receipts, 
or are of a trivial or improper charac- 
ter.” Accordingly, the Formulary 
may contain: 

1. Such articles and compounds as 
have once been officinal (or official), 
but which have been discarded, though 
still in use. 

2. Such as have not yet been incor- 
eine into the pharmacopceia, either 

ause they have only nm intro- 
duced since the last revision, or be- 
cause they may have appeared to the 
several former Committees of Revision 
as not of sufficient merit or importance 
to be recognized. 

3. Such as are officinal in other 
pharmacopeoeias, and are used to some 
extent in this country. 

Regarding the latter, it might be 
ur; that every pharmacist ought to 
be in possession of the necessary works 
of reference to enable him to find the 
formulas desired. This argument may, 
however, be simply turned around by 
saying: Incorporate them in the 
Formulary, and he will have the work 
of reference. 

The National Committee, in fact, 
has incorporated, in their new list, a 
small number of preparations taken 
from foreign pharmacopceias; but it 
has, for the present, only selected 
those which are of the most frequent 
occurrence, and it will, moreover, pre- 
sent them in a form acceptable to 
the American pharmacist. Subse- 

uent Committees may add others or 
eliminate some of those now incorpo- 
rated, if found necessary. 

There is one feature connected with 
National Formulary that is of con- 
siderable importance, and has not as 
yet been pointed out. Itis this, that 
the Formulary will be able to serve as 
the ‘‘ pension office” for such officinal 
preparations as may, at a new revi- 
sion, be discarded from the work. 
Every Committee of Revision, since 

rhaps 1840, has been criticised for 
eaving in the Pharmacopoeia, or in- 
troducing therein, a large number of 
preparations having the same ulti- 
mate therapeutic object—for instance, 
more than 20 different salts or com- 
pounds of iron. Their invariable ex- 
cuse has been that some of these com- 
pounds were still used, though perhaps 
to a slight extent only, in some sec- 
tions of the country, and the Commit- 
tees felt compelled to provide formulas 
for them in order to insure their uni- 
formity. Should the next Committee 
of Revision understand that the Amer- 
ican Pharm. Assoc. would provide a 
retiring place for such preparations, 
by which their continued uniformity 
could be assured until such time as 
they may cease to be used or perha 
again require official recognition, the 
list of official titles in the Pharmaco- 
poeia could be greatly reduced. 

While it is not our intention to an- 
ticipate any of the ee or recom- 
mendations of the National Commit- 
tee, to be made at the next meeting, 
there is one point to which we now 
wish to draw attention, as it is like- 
wise of some importance. It may not 
be generally known that the method 
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je ee. go the Committee has accom- 
plished most of its work is by means 
of circulars containing copies of the 
formulas under discussion, which are 
sent to every member for study and 
examination. It would have involved 
too much labor to repeat the issue of 
every circular, so as to embody the al- 
terations and corrections made at each 
meeting. After the chairman has pre- 
pared the final manuscript copy, there 
will be no other chance for the mem- 
bers to examine the formulas singly 
and critically, unless the Association 
should come to their aid. That is, the 
Committee which drew up the report 
ought to have the opportunity of read- 
ing the proofs, with power tomake such 
alterations and corrections as may be 
found necessary, and to see their work 
through the press. It is only when 
each member has a chance of calmly 
reading the proofs, and comparing 
one formula with another already 
printed, that he will be able to give an 
intelligent verdict. The privilege of 
thus seeing their own report through 
the press ought to be accorded to this 
and to ovey succeeding Committee on 
National nerwengy and arrange- 
ments for printing this report should 
be made immediately after the annual 
meeting, so that the report may be in 
the hands of the new Committee as 
soon as possible. The report ought to 
be printed in the same size and style 
as the Proceedings, and the pages 
should be electrotyped, both for fur- 
nishing pamphlet reprints, if such are 
required, as well as for incorporation 
in the Proceedings. 





American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion. 


COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL FORMULARY. 


THE Committee on National Formu- 
lary of the A. P. A., appointed at the 
last meeting held at Pittsburg, has ar- 
rived at a point in its work when it 
becomes desirable that all contribu- 
tions, intended for its use by pharma- 
ceutical associations or by individuals, 
should be placed in its hands, in order 
to be incorporated in the report to be 

resented at the next meeting. The 

ommittee desires here to tender its 
acknowledgments and thanks for the 
support and assistance it has received 
from many quarters, and it hopes to 
become the recipient of still further 
aid before it closes its labors. Any 
contributions which can reach the un- 
dersigned before August 15th-will be 
included in the final report. 

Respectfully, 
CHARLES RICE, 
Chairman of Committee. 


Cocaine Aided by Electricity to 
Act as a Local Anesthetic. 


It is well known that the simple ap- 
plication of a cocaine solution upon 
the sound skin has no anesthetic ef- 
fect. This may, however, be brought 
about, according to Dr. Wagner, of 
Vienna, by combining an electric cur- 
rent with the cocaine. It is known 
that the electric current has the pro- 
perty of causing the forward move- 
ment of fluids which are contained 
in ecard! tubes—this is called the 
cataphoric force or effect of the elec- 
tric current. If the electrodes of a 
battery are moistened with a solution 
of cocaine, it has been found that the 
latter is propelled into the cellular tis- 
sue, causing the skin to become anes- 
thetic within a few minutes, so that it 
—_ be punctured with needles or cut 
with knives without causing any sen- 
sation or feeling of pain. Any desired 
amount of skin surface may in this 
manner be made anesthetic. The an- 
Salisierbe pcolcnerl br apunine: + 

ut may be prolo: applying an 
Esmarch bandage previous to the ap- 
plication of cocaine.—Pharm. Post. 
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NOTES ON 
PRACTICAL PHARMACY.* 
(Continued from p. 129.) 


DRUGS WHICE UNDERGO DECOMPOSITION 
WHEN MIXED WITH OTHERS (INCOM- 
PATIBLE SUBSTANCES). 


[THE list given by Hager might -be 
extended almost indefinitely. It is, 
however, impracticable to provide for 
all possible emergencies; and, as the 
actual occurrences at the prescription 
counter have been kept in view by the 
author, rather than theoretical possi- 
bilities, we have altered the original 
draft but little.—Ep. AMER. DRUG. | 

Mention will here be made only of 
those drugs in most common use 
which, when mixed with certain other 
drugs, are either decomposed or suffer 
some change by reason of which their 
intended effect is either destroyed 
lessened or increased, or which yield 
mixtures which a ae ype re slightly 
skilled in the art of compounding 
might suppose were conformable to 
rule, or which would be productive of 
danger to the patient. It is neverthe- 
less true that usage sanctions some 
mixtures of incompatible substances, 
which may be intentionally prescribed 
by the physician. These are marked 
in the following list with an asterisk 
(*). 

Acida (Acids in general)—Alkalies, al- 
— liquids, acetates, metallic ox- 
ides. 

Acidum  arseniosum — Lime - water, 
oxide of iron, magnesia. 

Acidum salicylicum — Salts of iron, 
iodide of potassium, lime-water. 

Acidum tannicum (tannin, substances 
containing tannin)—Gummy sub- 
stances, all of the metallic -salts, 
lime-water, carbonates of alkalies, 
bicarbonates of alkalies, albumen of 
egg, gelatin, chlorine water. 

Albumen (white of egg)—Acids, alco- 
hol, substances containing tannin, 
corrosive sublimate. 


Alkaloid salts in general—Substances . 


containing tannin, tannin (*), car- 
bonates of alkalies, and alkaline 
earths, iodine, compounds of iodine, 
licorice (*), concentrated mucilages 
(carragheen, salep), tinctura rhei 
aquosa, tinctura scillz kalina, tinc- 
tura guaiaci ammoniata. 

Aluminii sulphas— Alkalies, alkali 
carbonates. 

Ammonii bromidum—Mineral acids, 
alkali carbonates, chlorine, chloride 
of potassium, bichromate of potas- 
sium, nitrate of silver, nitrate of 
mercury, calomel. 

Ammonii chloridum, Ammonii_phos- 
phas—Carbonates of fixed alkalies 
and alkaline earths. 

Amyl nitris—Alcohol, tinctures, car- 
bonates of alkalies, calomel, salts of 
lead, ferrous salts (protosalts of 
iron), iodide of potassium. 

Apomorphine (hydrochlorate)—Car- 

onate of sodium, bicarbonate of 

sodium, oxides of iron, salts of iron, 
iodine, substances containing tan- 
nin. 

Argenti nitras, Nitrate of silver— 
Hydrochloric acid, sulphuric acid, 
acetic acid, tartaric acid, or salts of 
these acids; also prussic acid, aqua 
amygdalarum amarum, aqua lauro- 
cerasi, iodine, iodide of potassium, 
bromide of potassium, carbonates 
of alkalies and alkaline earths, sul- 
phide of antimony, sulphur. 

Bariit chloridum—Sulphuric acid, 
phosphoric acid, salts of these acids, 
salts of carbonic acid, medicinal 

_ wines, infusions of plants. 





*The basis of this series of papers is the last 
edition of r’s ‘‘Technik der Pharmaceutischen 
Receptur.” e editors have, however, found it 
desirable to omit certain portions which relate to 
matters of practice peculiar to Germany and to in- 
sert others which are more characteristic of Amer- 
icancustoms. Editorial additions are inclosed inf. 

The use of the original text has been kindly 
granted by Dr. Hager. 
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Bismuthi subnitras—Substances con- 
taining tannin, sulphur, sulphide of 
antimony, calomel, calx chlorata, 
chloride of lime, organic substances, 
especially ethereal oils, substances 
containing tannin, sulphur, or sul- 
phides. 

Calx, Liquor calcis—Acids, carbo- 
nates, salts of ammonium, metallic 
salts, tartrates, infusions of plants, 
tinctures, substances containing 
tannin. 

Calciit chloridum—Sulphates, phos- 
phates, tartrates, and carbonates, 
calomel. 

Chloral hydras—Water (*slow de- 
composition) warm water, carbo- 
nates. of alkalies, salts of alkalies, 
with vegetable acids, salts of am- 
re ogee nitrate of mercury, calo- 
mel. 

Chlorum, Aqua chlori—Alkalies, car- 
bonates of alkalies, salts of am- 
monium, salts of vegetable acids, 
nitrate of silver, salts of lead, sub- 
stances containing tannin, gums, 
vegetable extracts, tinctures, vege- 
table decoctions and infusions, syr- 
ups made of infusions of plants 
milk, emulsions, etc. (Theo orand 
taste of chlorine disappear at once 
or in a short time.) 

Digitalis—Substances containing tan- 
nin, acetate of lead, iodine, iodide of 
potassium, carbonates of alkalies. 

Ferrum pulveratum, Ferrum reduc- 
tum—Aloes, vegetable infusions, ex- 
tracts (*), substances containing tan- 
nin, metallic salts, alkaloid salts (*). 

Ferri sulphas, or any soluble Salts of 
ztron—Carbonates of alkalies (*), in- 
fusions of plants, extracts (*), sub- 
stances containing tannin, mucilage. 

Gum arabic (Acacia)—Chloride of 
iron (*), salts of lead, alcohol, ethereal 
tinctures, borax. 

Gum resins: Asafetida, Ammonia- 
cum, Galbanum—Metallic salts, 
many ethereal oils, distilled aroma- 
tic waters, camphor. 

Hydrargyri chloridum  corrosivum, 
Corrosive sublimate— Carbonates, 
lime-water (*), iodide of —— 
opium (*), infusions of plauts, sub- 
stances containing tannin. 

Hydrargyri chloridum mite, Calomel— 
Acids, acid salts, carbonates of the 
alkalies, lime-water (*), chloride of 
ammonium, liquor ammonii anisa- 
tus, iodine, iodide of potassium, 
chloride of iron, chloride of iodine, 
sulphur, sulphide of antimony (*), 
bitter almonds, emulsion of bitter 
almonds, aqua cerasorum, aqua 
amygdale amare, aqua lauro-ce- 
rasi, vegetable extracts. 

Hydrargyri_ cyanidum—Chblorine wa- 
ter, salts of iron, salts of copper, salts 
silver. 

Hydrargyri oxidum—Acids, alkalies, 
chlorine water, infusion of bitter 
almonds, bitter almonds in emul- 
sion, bromide of ammonium, ferrous 
iron salts, chloride of ammonium, 
substances containing sulphur. 

Iodum, Iodine—Water of ammonia, 
starch, powders containing starch, 
metallic salts, fatty oils (*), ethereal 
oils (*), emulsions, hydrate of chloral, 
carbonates of alkaline earths, gum 
arabic, tragacanth, salep, hyposul- 

hite of sodium, unguentum kalii 
lodati of the Ph. Germ. (*), etc. 

Kalium aceticum (Potassii acetas)— 
Should not be used in powders, 
pills, pon etc., because it is 
strongly hygroscopic. 

Kalium chloricum (Potassii chloras)— 
Mineral acids, organic substances, 
sulphur, carbon, calomel, etc. 

Kalium iodatum (Potassii iodi- 
dum)—Acids, acid salts, alkaloidal 
salts, nitrate of silver, salts of iron, 
lead, or mercury, chloride of lime, 
chlorine water. 

Kalium permanganicum (Potassii per- 
manganas) — Organic substances, 
ethereal oils, alcohol, glycerin, am- 
monia and salts of ammonium, sul- 

Pt carbon, etc. 
orphine, Salts of morphine—Oxides 
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of iron, salts of iron, salts of man- 
ganese, salts of silver. 

Iaquor aluminii acetatis—Acids, al- 
kalies, carbonates of alkalies, salts 
of potassium. 

Liquor ferri oxychlorati (Dialyzed 
tron)—Acids, acid salts, substances 
ea tannin. 

Mangani sulphas—The same as Ferri 
sulphas. 

Moschus—Acids, acid substances, ace- 
tates, tannin, ergot, metallic salts. 
Natrium bicarbonicum (Sodii bicar- 
bonas)—Acids, acid salts, tannin, 
substances containing tannin, metal- 

lic salts, alkaloidal salts. 

Natrium bromatum (Sodii Bromidum) 
—Mineral acids, chlorine water, 
salts of mercury. 

Natrium Iodatum (Sodii Iodidum)— 
The same as Kalium Iodatum. 

Natrium Salicylicum (Sodii Salicylas) 
—The same as Acidum Salicylicum. 

Opium, Tinctura Opii, Eatractum 
Opii—Alkalies and their carbonates, 
metallic salts (*), tannin: and sub- 
stances containing tannin, iodine, 
chlorine water, nux vomica (*), bel- 
ladonna (*). [The two latter are 
mentioned here because they are or 
may be physiologically incompati- 
ble.—Ep. Am. Dr. ] 

Pepsinum—Alcohol, tinctures. 

Plumbi Acetas, Sugar of Lead, Liquor 
Plumbi_ subacetatis, Subacetate of 
Lead—Gum arabic, emulsion of 
quince, tragacanth, opium, lime- 
water, carbonates, chloride of ammo- 
nium, sulphates (*), sulphuric acid, 
hydrochloric acid, iodide of potas- . 
sium, iodine, tannin, and substances 
containing tannin (*). 

Physostigmine (Salicylate) — Sub- 
stances containing tannin, salts of 
iron, salts of mercury. 

Stibit Chlorati Liquor (Antimonii 
Chloridum), Butter of .Antimony— 
Watery liquids, alkaline substances. 

Stibium sulphuratum aurantiacum, 
Antimonium sulphuratum (Golden 
Sulphuret of Antimony) — Liquor 
ammonii anisatus, bicarbonate of 
sodium, bitartrate of tassium, 
calomel (*), subnitrate of bismuth. 

Stibium sulphuratum rubrum (Anti- 
monii Oxysulphuretum, U. 8. Ph., 
1870), Kermes Mineral—Same as for 
the preceding. 

Tartarus stibiatus (Antimonii et Potas- 
sit Tartras), Tartar emetic—Acids, 
alkaline substances, soap, calomel, 
substances containing tannin, rhu- 
barb, cinchona, gum arabic (*), 
opium (*). 

Vitellus Ovi (yolk of egg)—As given 
for albumen. 


DANGEROUS COMPQUNDS OF DRUGS. 


[A detailed report on Explosive 
Bodies and Mixtures has been given by 
one of us in NEW REM., 1878, pp. 165, 196. 
This paper comprised probably. the 
whole of the previously recorded expe- 
rience on thesubject. The present chap- 
ter contains nothing particularly new, 
but the subject is one which cannot 
be treated of too often, to judge from 
the frequent accidents occurring 
through neglect of necessary precau- 
tions, in consequence either of the ig- 
norance or the carelessness of dis- 
pensers.—Ep. Am. Dr.] 

Under this head are classed mix- 
tures of such drugs as undergo a 
change either during the. process of 
preparation, or at a longer or shorter 
time thereafter, in consequence of 
which they either explode violently, 
become incandescent, burst into flame, 
or are decomposed with the appear- 
ance of fire. Such mixtures are dan- 
gerous to the dispenser and the dis- 
pensing establishment, and also to the 
patient and his surroundings. 

Chlorate of Potassium ; Chlorate of 
Sodium.—Even small portions of these 
salts, with SULPHUR, CARBON, IODINE, 
POWDERS OF METALS,:‘such as reduced 
iron, ORGANIC SUBSTANCES, organic 
acids, such as SALICYLIC ACID, OAR- 
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BOLIC acid, and, furthermore, STARCH, 
SUGAR, or specially oxidizable sub- 
stances, may produce frightful explo- 
sions, either by 7% : rubbed in a 
mortar, or through a blow, pressure, 
or slight heating. The chlorate, when 
ordered in the shape of powder, must 
always be triturated by itself in a por- 
celain mortar. The mixing of the 
powder with oxidizable substances 1s 
done on a sheet of paper with the 
lume of afeather. The mixture must 
poured out of the paper carefully 
(without the help of a spoon), and at a 
distance from a burning light, into a 
paste board box or paper bag. For 
tiuid mixtures, the chlorate of potash 
should be dissolved by itself in water, 
and then the other ingredients mixed 
in with it. But even such watery mix- 
tures may explode by exposure to 
a slight heat (for example, in the 
pocket, by the heat of the body). A 
mixture of a solution of chlorate of 
ances with glycerin is always 
angerous. If chlorate of potassium 
is to be dispensed in a mixture, it 
should always be ccnsidered whether 
there is danger in preparing it. Some 
inexperienced physicians attempt to 
combine GLYCERIN, ALCOHOL, CARBOLIC 
ACID, SALICYLIC ACID, OIL OF THYME, 
and other anti-diptheritics, with chlo- 
rate of potassium. Unless much water 
enters into the mixture, it is to be 
avoided [or steps should be taken to 
notify the prescriber]. The apothe- 
cary makes the mixture, the messen- 
ger puts it in his pocket, and the slight 
degree of heat is enough to cause an 
explosion. 

CHLORATE OF Sopium acts in the 
same manner as chlorate of potash. 

Iodate of potassium, which has also 
occasionally been used in medicine, 
demands the same caution as chlorate 
of potassium. 

Permanganate of Potassium.—Con- 
centrated aqueous solutions of per- 
manganate of potassium are decom- 
posed by admixture with organic 
substances of all kinds (also with 
glycerin, alcohol, extracts, ethereal 
vils, syrups), furthermore with sul- 
phur and substances containing sul- 
phur, and with all organic acids, such 
as citric acid, carbolic acid, salicylic 
acid, etc., or with the salts of these 
acids, with attendant explosion. The 
mixture of dry permanganate of po- 
tassium with sulphur, organic sub- 
stances, and above all, with oxidiza- 
ble materials, may be followed by a 
dangerous explosion, accompanied by 
fire, so that the person who is prepar- 
ing the mixture may lose his eyes, 
hands or fingers. Prescriptions of this 
sort should be rejected. Permanga- 
nate of putassium should be dispensed 
by itself alone, in watery solution, or 
in powder, or in the form of pills, with 
white bole [or vaseline and kaolin, 
etc. ]. 

Iodine.—The solution of iodine in, 
or the admixture of tincture of iodine 
to fluids, which contain free ammonia 
in large quantity, causes the forma- 
tion of the so-called iodide of nitro- 
gen, a substance that becomes highly 
explosive under pressure or by heat. 
Iodine in ammoniacal LINIMENTS, with 
ammoniacal combinations (Hydrargy- 
rum ammoniatum), should never be 
dispensed in salves, since the forma- 
tion of iodide of nitrogen is always to 
be expected. Mixtures of iodine with 
ethereal oils may also result in explo- 
sion or flame. BROMINE behaves in a 
manner somewhat similar to iodine. 

Chloride of Lime.—Mixtures_ of 
chloride of lime and sulphur explode 
sometime after being made. Chloride 
of lime also forms mixtures with cer- 
tain organic substances, such as gly- 
cerin, ethereal oils, etc., which often 
do not explode or take fire at once, but 
this result follows after a time. If 
sulphur forms part of the mixture, an 
explosion or ignition is certain. Com- 
binations of chloride of lime with 
chloride of ammonium, sulphur, gly- 
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cerin, fats, or ointments, are always 
dangerous. The therapeutic object, 
the operation of the chlorine, is anni- 
hilated by its contact with the organic 
matter, and, consequently, the mix- 
ture is entirely useless; the mixture of 
chloride of lime with chloride of am- 
monium is especially dangerous, since 
the formation of the explosive chlo- 
ride of nitrogen is the usual result. 

Hypophosphite of calcium, potas- 
sium, or sodium, or any other hypo- 
phosphite must never be mixed with 
chlorate of potassium or of sodium, 
iodate of potassium, permanganate of 
potassium, or chloride of lime. A 
pharmacist who prepared a pill-mass 
from 2.5 calc. hypophosphoros., 4.0 ka- 
lium chloricum, and 0.3 ferrum lacti- 
cum, was so injured by the attendant 
explosion and outburst of fire that he 
was confined to his bed for two weeks. 

Oxide of Silver must be moistened 
with water before being mixed with 
oxdizable or organic substances. This 
precaution does not always prevent 
an explosion taking place later in the 
pocket of the patient. 

Chromic Acid, also Bichromate of 
Potassium [and other bichromates], 
must be handled with special caution 
under certain circumstances. If, for 
example, the warm or hot solutions of 
the chromic combinations were mixed 
with glycerin, ethereal oils, or other 
organic substances, an explosion may 
happen, and the organic substances 
ignite readily, and if this should not 
take place at once, it may after a little 
time. 

Picric Acid resembles chromic acid, 
and picric acid or picrates, such as 
picrate of potassium, etc., should 
never be mixed by dry trituration with 
organic substances, sulphur, iodine, 
etc. 

Concentrated Sulphuric Acid. Mix- 
tures of sulphuric acid and oil of tur- 
pentine are used in veterinary practice. 
Both fluids react on éach other with un- 
usual violence, but this reaction does 
not take place immediately, or atalow- 
er temperature, but some time later, 
and is then sometimes accompanied by 
flame. When this takes piace in a 
closed flask, a violent explosion will 
ensue. If some fatty oil (such as rape 
oil) is ordered in combination with the 
acid and the oil of turpentine—as is 
sometimes the case—the sulphuric acid 
is mixed with an equal volume of the 
fatty oil in an earthen vessel with dili- 
gent stirring. After the action of the 
acid on the oil (by disengagement of 
sulphurous acid) has terminated, small 
portions of the oil of t mtine are 
added at a time, and the mixture com- 
— by stirring. The fluid having 

come cold, after standing for at 
least an hour, it is finally put into a 
flask and vigorously shaken up again, 
and set aside for a quarter of an hour 
before being corked up. 

Spirit of Nitrous Ether, when mixed 
with tinctures or similar fluids, fre- 
quently causes a disengagement of gas, 
in consequence of which the bottle, if 
tightly corked, is burst, or else the 
cork is blown out and the effervescing 
fluid follows after it. 


OPENING OF BOTTLES WITH GLASS- 
STOPPERS. 


Although many fluids are of such a 
nature that the vessels in which they 
are kept should be closed with rubber- 
— yet, in deference to custom 
and show, glass-stoppers are generally 
used instead. If this is done, then the 
glass-stoppers ought to be shortened, 
so that, when the neck of a vial is three 
centimeters in length, only one centi- 
meter should be completely filled by 
the glass-stopper, so that it can always 
be easily en out. This is seldom 
thought of. The warning, therefore, 
is here given that every glass-stopper 
which occasions frequent exertion and 
trouble for its removal should be short- 
ened one-half. The point at which it 
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is to be cut off is filed (the file being 
moistened with petroleum), and then 
firmly gras with a pair of tongs ex- 
actly over the filed mark, and the part 
broken off by a vigorous blow with a 
hammer on the tongs. The rough 
edge of the broken place may 
rounded off somewhat by filing, with 
the help ofpetroleum. Vesselscontain- 
ing caustic alkalies, soluble glass, 
etc., should be furnished with rubber- 
stoppers; or the part of the glass- 
stopper which fits into the neck may 
be coated with paraffin ointment or a 
mixture of paraffin and_ vaseline, 
which are neither dissolved nor acted 
upon by alkaline fluids. The simplest 
way of loosening a glass-stopper 
which cannot be removed by twisting 
or pulling is to light a kerosene lamp, 
put a narrow glass-chimney on it, and 
over this to heat the neck of the flask 
gradually, turning it on its axis, and 
trying from time to time whether the 
stopper is loosened. A bottle may al- 
most always be opened in this manner. 
If the bottle contains volatile inflam- 
mable liquids, the manipulation over 
the lamp may be atten with dan- 
ger. In this case, resort must be had 
to other means, such as knocking the 
stopper against a wooden surface, or 
striking the stopper on all its sides suc- 
cessively with some wooden imple- 
ment. If there is no immediate neces- 
sity for opening the boitle, some liquid 
that will dissolve the cementing ma- 
terial may be poured, by means of a 
dropping-glass, into the groove be- 
tween the stopper and the mouth of 
the bottle. lf the vessel contains 
fluids which are dangerous if brought 
near the fire, the neck of the vessel 
may be placed in hot water for a couple 
of minutes. There is also a stopper 
extractor, made of wood, with wideh 
the tap of the stopper is held fast, 
while the vessel is forcibly turned on 
its axis. This last contrivance is spe- 
cially recommended for shelf bottle 
containing inflammable substances. 

(To the preceding note taken from 
Dr. Hager’s work, we append the fol- 
lowing: 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON EXTRACTING 
GLASS-STOPPERS. 


The fixation of glass-stoppers in the 
necks of bottles may be due to several, 
very different causes. The principal 
ones of these are the following: 

1. The stopper has been inserted at 
a moment when the neck of the bottle 
had a ome Hr? temperature than the 
stopper. In this case, the neck had a 
slightly wider diameter, so that when 
it cooled to the same temperature as 
the stopper, the latter was held with a 
force which may ——- that of the 
breaking point of the glass. 

2. The nature of the liquid contained 
in the bottle is such that it has at- 
tacked the surface of the glass, both 
on the stopper and on the neck, and 
has produced a sort of cement which 
unites them together. 

The cause first mentioned is of the 
most frequent occurrence. Almost 
every case of a fixed stopper, which is 
not due to the second cause, or to 
some sticky substance accidentally 
confined between stopper and neck, 
is traceable to it. 

It is annoying to be, as it were, 
pulled up short just at a busy moment, 
when a fresh bottle is to be opened, 
and the stopper refuses to yield. 
Many persons lose patience in such a 
case, get excited, employ either the 
wrong method or improperly apply 
what would have been the correct 
method, and fail in their attempt. 
That is, they generally manage to get 
at the contents of the bottle, but often 
at the sacrifice of the container, and, 
perhaps, some of the contents. 

When an obstinate stopper is en- 
countered, it is necessary to use cir- 
cumspection deliberation, and pa- 
tience. Regard must be had in the 
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first place to the nature of the con- 
tents 


If the contents are mawresplontns, 
non-inflammable, and not caustic, and 
the bottle and stopper are substan- 
tially made, so as to bear a moderate 
force, any of the following methods 
mar 08 applied. 

e stopper.and neck are first thor- 
oughly cleaned, so that when the bot- 
tle is opened, no dirt or foreign sub- 
stance may fall into it. It is often 
necessary to insert the point of a pen- 
knife into the groove between the 
upper edge of the neck and stopper, 
to remove adhering cement or wax. 
At all events, as much of this as can be 
reached should be picked out. The 
bottle is now placed upon a solid 
wooden support, firmly grasped with 
one hand about the neck, and the 
thumb of the same hand pressed 
— one corner of the stopper. 
The other corner of the stopper is then 
struck, from the opposite side, a series 
of taps or blows with the wooden han- 
dle of a spatula or knife, until it be- 
comes loosened. The wooden handle 
should contain no metallic parts, as 
these may accidentally come in con- 
tact with the glass ae and shatter 
it. And the blows directed against 
the stopper must be so regulated that 
the thumb is pressed against the oppo- 
site corner at precisely the same mo- 
ment, with about the same amount of 
pressure as the force of the blow 
amounts to. If the stopper has a 
slender neck, blows would be too much 
for it to stand. A series of rapidly 
repeated taps, with simultaneous bear- 
ing with the thumb against the other 
edge, will in most cases suffice. 

f this method fails, it is well to tr 
whether twisting or wrenching will 
not be able to remove the stopper. 
This may be accomplished either by 
using one of the well-known wooden 
stopper-wrenches, or by improvisin 
such an article from any kind of too 
or contrivance available. The handles 
of a pair of tongs, padded with a 
towel or cloth, will often answer. In 
using this method, some skill and con- 
siderable care are necessary. The bot- 
tle should be firmly grasped near the 
neck, and the wrench ving been 
placed over the stopper, a firm but 
steady twisting motion should be used 
proportionate to what may be judge 
suitable to the strength of the bottle. 
As there is always danger of twisting 
off the neck or upper part of the bot- 
tle, and the hand may be more or less 
seriously cut, it is advisable to wrap a 
towel around the glass where it is to 
be grasped by the hand. Instead of a 
steady twisting motion, some persons 

refer to use a sudden wrench. If, 

owever, the force employed is not 
nicely adjusted to the strength of the 
material, fracture will often result in 
this case. It must be remembered 
that glass will stand but little twisting 
and bending. Hence, if the direction 
of the forces rm 408 he in trying to 
twist the stopper and the bottie in op- 
posite directions, is not in parallel 

lanes, there will be an additionalrisk 
in breaking the bottle or stopper. 

If either of the above methods fail, 
heat may be used. We are still as- 
suming that we have to do with a non- 
explosive, non-inflammable, and non- 
corrosive liquid. In such cases, the 
application of heat, when properly 
performed, will almost always be suc- 
cessful. And if it should result in a 
fracture of the neck, no accident can 
result. There are several ways in 
which heat may be = We pre- 
fer an ordinary gas burner, giving a 
fish-tail flame, or a horizental burzaer, 
such as are applied over billiard tables. 
The -neck and stopper having pre- 
viously been thoroughly cleaned, the 
neck of the bottle is held up against 
the thin edge of the flame, and rapidly 
rotated, being withdrawn every sec- 
ond or so, until it has become quite 
warm. Care must be taken not to 
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heat the stopper. The bottle is now 
set on the table and the stopper at- 
tempted to be removed by hand. If it 
will not start, further heat may be ap- 
plied, and the operations repeated un- 
til it becomes loose. 

Other methods of applying heat 
will be mentioned further on. 

Sometimes a stopper may be loosen- 
ed by inserting the bottle neck-down 
into water, oil of turpentine, benzin, 
or other liquids, which will gradually 
find their way upwards between the 
neck and the stopper, up to where ac- 
tual contact of the glass takes place. 
This method is, however, uncertain, 
and is likely to be of use only when 
there is some substance confined be- 
tween the neck and the stopper which 
is soluble in the liquids mentioned. 

So far, we have assumed that we 
have to do with harmless liquids. It 
is, however, quite as common, if not 
more so, that the contents of such a 
hermetically sealed bottle are either 
highly volatile, or inflammable, or cor- 
rosive. 

If the liquid is corrosive or caustic, 
great care must be exercised in apply- 
ing any method requiring force. If a 
bottle of acid (for instance, one of the 
usual five-pint bottles of nitric acid) is 
to be opened, and the stopper is found 
to be obstinate, it is always best to 
make provisions against damage that 
might result from a breaking of the 
bottle. An experienced person will at 
once know, from the resistance some 
particular stopper offers, or from the 
pagar flimsiness or thinness of the 
glass of the bottle, that there may be 
some risk in such a case, He will, 
therefore, put the bottle in a place 
where it may do no harm should it 
break. We have ourselves experi- 
enced and been present at several ac- 
cidents of this kind, and when we 
have to handlea doubtful bottle, place 
it on a thick sheet of rubber laid on 
the bottom of a flat-bottomed stone- 
jar of suitable capacity. We have 
several times had cause to congratulate 
ourselves at having done this. 

Even when itis supposed unneces- 
sary to adopt the precaution just men- 
tioned, it is always advisable to wrap 
a towel around the whole bottle and 
the neck, and also to throw one fold of 
the towel over the stopper, before tap- 
ping or twisting the latter. Some- 
times there is sufficient pressure of the 
confined air or gas to project some of 
the liquid in the form of spray or 
drops, and this may be thrown into the 
face or eyes of the operator. The 
towel will prevent such an accident. 

This precaution is particularly ne- 
cessary when opening bottles contain- 
ing stronger water of ammonia. 

If the liquid is caustic and strongly 
alkaline, and the stopper has once be- 
come fastened, it will generally be 
found impossible to remove it, as the 
glass of stopper and neck has_been 
chemically cemented together. There 
is no other way but to break off the 
neck. Here itis also safest to place 
the bottle in a suitably sized stone-jJar, 
and then to knock off the neck by a 
smart blow witha hammer. A strin 
having been previously tied aroun 
the neck, and the end of the string be- 
ing held in the hand, the broken-off 
portion can at once be removed. 

If the liquid is volatile and inflam- 
mable, the safest plan is, under all cir- 
cumstances, to loosen the stopper by 
tapping, a towel being wrapped around 
the bottle and a fold of it being 
thrown over the stopper. Bottles of 
this kind must be manipulated at a 
distance from lights or fires. It should 
not be forgotten that inflammable va- 
pors, when ejected under pressure, 
may be ignited from a comparatively 
distant flame, Hence, particular care 
should be taken at night time in open- 
ing bottles containing ether and the 
like. Accidents have happened, not 
only through vapor, under pressure, 
being ejected against a burning light, 
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but also from the whole contents be- 
ing spilled through fracture of the bot- 
tle, so as to produce an explosive mix- 
of vapor and air. 

Sometimes the confined vapors are 
under a great pressure, dangerous to 
the operator. hen nitrite of amyl 
had been introduced for a short time, 
one of us was in the habit of receiv- 
ing supplies of this liquid in glass- 
stoppered pound bottles. Several of 
these had been opened without trouble, 
until one was encountered which ob- 
stinately refused to part with its stop- 
per for some time. It was treated in 
the usual manner, by tapping the 
stopper, but no towel was thrown over 
it. Attention being for a moment di- 
rected elsewhere, while the tapping 
was mechanieally continued, the stop- 

er was suddenly loosened and pro- 
jected with such force against the ceil- 
ing that it made a deep dent against 
it. A great volume of vapor was 
thrown out at the same time, seriously 
affecting the writer for a short time. 
But this was not all: in its flight to- 
wards the ceiling the glass-stopper 
grazed his forehead, cutting a gash 
into it. Had the stopper struck the 
face fairly, its force was sufficient to 
have done most serious injury. 

When it is desired to heat the necks 
of bottles containing inflammable 
liquids, and an open flame is therefore 
inadmissible, hot water or friction 
may be used. The bottle should first 
be properly cooled, so that there may 
be as much difference as possible be- 
tween the size of neck when cold and 
when hot. A thin rag, or the end of a 
towel is then wrapped around the 
neck and very hot water allowed to 
drain over it, care being taken that 
none of it touches the stopper. The 
latter should be frequently tried, and 
removed as soon as it is loose. The 
neck may also be heated by friction 
with a string passed several times 
about the neck. This may be prefer- 
able when it is feared that the hot 
water may cause a fracture of the bot- 
tle, and it is undesirable to have water 
mix with the contents. 

When a fixed stopper has been 
loosened and removed, it should not 
be re-inserted into the neck of the bot- 
tle until this has become entirely cold 
again. Whenever admissible, the stop- 
er should be coated with a very thin 
lm of paraffin or vaseline. 
Unfortunately, there are certain 
shapes of glass peceeers which are 
very liable to break when manipulated 
or such as do not offer a sufficient hold 
to permit being firmly grasped. Asan 
pea ae of the former, may be men- 
tioned the wide-mouthed glass-stop- 

red bottles in which Schering’s or 

e’s chloral hydrate is put up; and 
as an example of the latter, the pound 
bottles in which iodine is usually sold. 

Neither of these, when stuck fast, 
can be loosened by tapping, without . 
risk of breaking the stopper. They 
must be loosened by heat. Round or 
so-called mushroom stoppers can be 
loosened either by tapping or by heat 
only, as their shape does not admit the 
use of a wrench. If tapping with the 
wooden handle of a spatula is used, it 
is necessary to direct the blows from 
below upwards, an upward pressure 
with the finger or thumb being at the 
same time applied at the opposite part 
of the stopper. 

Bottles containing Bromine often 
give much annoyance. It is unsafe, 
under all circumstances, to attempt the 
removal of fixed stoppers in large bro- 
mine bottles, except with proper pre- 
cautions. Provision must be made 
that the current of bromine vapor, 
after the bottle is opened, do not pass 
over the operator, but away from him, 
and the bottles should be placed into a 
jar containing enough water to reach 
above the level of the within-contained 
bromine, Should the bottle break 
during the effort made to extract the 
stopper, the bromine will be covered 
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by a layer of water. Very serious, 
and even fatal, accidents have happen- 
ed through failure, on the part of the 
operator, of observing such precau- 
tions. A bottle of dilute water of am- 
monia should also be within his reach, 
in case of his inhaling any of the 
vapor. The small bottles (1 oz.) of 
bromine often give more trouble than 
the large ones. After the cement has 
been removed from the neck, and the 
bottle has been freed from the label 
and thoroughly cleaned and washed 
tapping the stopper may be attempted 
if it will not become loose without 
force. Frequently it will be found to 
be permanently fixed. The most sim- 
ple way then will be to place the bottle 
in a mortar, fill the latter with water, 
and break the bottle with a pestle. 
The water a then nearly all poured 
off, the remainder may be poured into 
a separating funnel, or into a glass- 
stoppered burette, and the bromine 
drawn off for use. 

A great deal more may be said or 
written about this subject. For the 
sake of the younger members of the 
profession we will append a few gen- 
eral rules which the experienced may 
often neglect without harm, but the 
observance of which will probably 
save many from injury. UA 

1. Always assume that the liquid 
confined in the bottle may do harm if 
suddenly released. ; 

2. If you do not know for certain 
that the contents are non-inflammable, 
treat the bottle as if the contents were 
inflammable. And in this case always 
have a sufficient quantity of water 
ready at hand to put out an incipient 


fire. 

3. If the liquid is of an acid, alkaline, 
corrosive, or irritating nature, handle 
the bottle so that no damage can ac- 
crue to your person or the surround- 
ings from a fracture of the bottle. 
Rather make the arrangements so 
that the contents may be saved. 
Have at hand proper antidotes when 
handling highly irritating substances. 
—Ep. Am. Dr. | 


Australian Opium. 


TueE duty of 20s. per pound avoirdu- 
pois which is levied on all opium im- 
ported into Victoria tends to encourage 
the cultivation of the opium poppy, 
which was introduced into the colony 
many years ago, by Mr. Bosisto. In 
1870, Mr. Bosisto published the results 
of his experimental opium farming, 
and since that time the experiments 
have gradually extended so that now 
it may fairly be said that opium farm- 
ing is established, and the production 
of opium increasing. The Poppy cul- 
tivated in Victoria is the white-flow- 
ered oy somniferum, var. gla- 
brum. It grows segerwe od well, 
. generally to a height of eight feet, 
and the capsules are of good size, 
about three inches being the extreme 
diameter. Samples of the capsules, 
in the Colonial and Indian Exhibition 
at present being held in London, are 
shown in the Victoria court. Three 
balls of mith oer nage t: from the 

are exhibited. e opium 

* of firm consistence, somewhat tone 
cious, and being quite free from in- 
soluble matter, it is devoid of the 
ular appearance of Turkey opium. 

tis also somewhat lighter in color, 
and, when dried and powdered, is 
similar in color to powdered jalap. 
The odor of the drug is similar to that 
of the best samples of Turkey opium. 
It contains i2 per cent of moisture 
and from the powder 11.5 per cent of 
morphia were obtained, so that it 
contains in the moist state 10 per cent 
of the alkaloid. If Victoria can pro- 
duce an article so good as this, it is a 
pity that she should throw away a 
single sovereign on the imported ar- 
ticle. It is hoped that ere long the 
need for the import duty will dis- 
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ap and that other colonies will 
follow Victoria’s example in produc- 
ing what drugs they can.—After Chem. 
and Drugg. c 


IMPROVEMENT IN BICHRO- 
MATE BATTERIES. 


w= air is prevented from having 

access to the solution of chro- 
mic acid or bichromate of potassium 
in the Bunsen battery, it soon becomes 
inoperative or exhausted. To prevent 
this, E. M. Reiniger, of Erlangen, 
(Germ. a No. 35,487), proposes to 
employ hollow zinc electrodes, and to 
connect them with any kind of blow- 
ing apparatus or hand bellows, by 
means of which a current of air may 
be passed into the solution when re- 
quired. 


The Active Constituent of Senna. 


R. STOCKMANN has re-examined the 
constitution of cathartic acid, the ac- 
tive principle of senna leaves, which 
Kubly reported to contain both nitro- 
gen and sulphur. Stouckmann finds 
that these last-named elements are not 
aa and that Kubly’s results were 

ue to an impurity contained in the 
substance examined by him. 

The author confirms the statement 
that cathartic acid is the only active 

rinciple of senna.—Arch. f. exp. 

athol., 19, 117. 














Reiniger’s improved battery. 


New Morphine Reactions. 


Dr. J. DONATH announces (in Journ. 
f. prakt. Chem., 1886, 564) that he has 
discovered two new characteristic re- 
actions of morphine. One of these is 
based on Tattersall’s reaction, by 
means of sulphuric acid and arseniate 
of potassium. 

inely powdered morphine (about 1 
milligramme) is intimately triturated 
in a porcelain capsule with 8 drops of 
concentrated sulphuric acid, a small 
fragment of arseniate of potassium 
added, and again triturated. If the 
capsule be now heated by rotating it 
over a flame, until acid vapors begin 
to be given off, a handsome bluish- 
violet color is produced which becomes 
dark brownish-red on further heating. 
On cautiously diluting with water, a 
reddish tint is produced, which be- 
comes by further addition of 
water.: If the fluid is poured into a 
test-tube, chloroform added, and the 
mixture agitated, the chloroform ac- 
quires a magnificent violet tint. 

Ether is likewise colored reddish- 
violet, while the layer of liquid below 
it is brown. - 

The second reaction is obtained with 
oot eiaaa acid and potassium chlorate, 
and resembles the ferric chloride reac- 
tion (Vitali has employed the before- 
named reagents, but in a different 
manner). 

A little morphine is triturated with 
about 8 drops of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, and 1 drop of a cold solu- 
tion of 1 part of ium chlorate in 
50 parts of concentrated sulphuric acid 
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is added. The mixture then acquires 
a fine grass-green color, which lasts a 
long while. At the margin of the 
= uid, a faint rose-red tint is notice- 
able. 

The author discovered these reac- 
tions while searching for some means 
of distinguishing between morphine 
and dehydromorphine, one of the pro- 
ducts of the decomposition of mor- 
phine. For this purpose, the above 
two reactions are exceedingly distinc- 
tive. It remains to be seen liowaver, 
whether any other natural alkaloids 
will give similar results with the re- 
agents. 


The Cocaine Habit. 


From a paper by Dr. A. Erlenmeyer, 
director of the Asylum for Nervous 
Diseases in Bendorf on the Rhine, 

ublished in the Deutsche Medicinal 

eitung (No. 44, of 1886), we translate 
the following abstract, after the 
Pharm. Zeit. 

‘*The cocaine habit has been added 
to the alcohol and morphine habits asa 
nosey third scourge of humanity. 
Like the former, it afflicts every one 
who yields to it, with the most serious 
damages to body, mind, and morality. 

‘““At present, we are only at the 
threshold of the development of this 
most recent morbid craze. But when 
I consider that the morphine habit re- 
quired nearly ten years for its full de- 
velopment, while the cocaine habit 
has ome firmly established after a 
single year subsequent to the discov- 
ery of the properties of cocaine, I have 
no doubt that we have here an enemy 
of tremendous power, which must be 
fought with knowledge, circumspec- 
tion, and energy.” 

The author has collected observa- 
tions upon 13 patients: 5 physicians, 
2 wives of hae pom 3 army officers, 
1 author, 1 landed proprietor, 1 official. 
The cocaine habit appeared in two 
forms. In one series of cases, only 
cocaine was taken; in the other, coca- 
ine was combined with morphine. 
In every one of these cases, the use of 
cocaine could be traced back to the 
previous use of morphine, and the 
suggestion of its employment was de- 
rived from lay papers.* 

The disease is developed in a very 
simple manner. The morphine eater 
either tries to cure himself with coca- 
ine or is treated with it by some phy- 
sician. In almost every case the plan 
fails. If the attempt to substitute the 
cocaine for the morphine succeeds, the 

atient has got rid of the morphine 

bit, but he has become a slave to 
cocaine. And if it does not succeed, 
he may require perhaps a somewhat 
smaller dose of morphine, but will 
have to use cocaine in addition. 

When the cocaine habit becomes de- 
veloped, it exertsa rapidly destructive 
influence upon mind an body. 

Cocaine, like morphine, is usually 
taken hypodermically. Wherever it 
is injected, hard nodes, of the size of 
hazel-nuts, are formed in the cellular 
tissue, and these nodes persist for 
months. 

Cocaine causes disturbances of respi- 
ration; it also causes excessive i- 
ration and fainting spells. For this 
reason, persons addicted to cocaine 
should never be anesthetized with 
chloroform. 

With larger doses, a rapid falling 
away of the bodily weight is notice- 
able, amounting sometimes to 20 to 
30 per cent in a few weeks. At the 
same time, it does not appear in such 
cases that they suffer from loss of 
appetite. 

The whole appearance of a. person 
addicted to cocaine is much worse 
than that of a slave to morphine. 





*In the case of the physicians, and physicians’ 
wives, it is more likely that the s jon arose 
from articles contained in the professional press.— 
Ep, Am. Dr. 
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The author mentions as further 

symptoms, more of a psychical charac- 
ter, the following: sleeplessness, men- 
tal derangement (of various degrees 
and kinds), gradual loss of memory, 
abnormal prolixity in conversation, 
correspondence, etc. 
_ According to the author, alcohol used 
in excess is the only other substance 
that can produce asdeep a destruction 
as cocaine. 


Kola and Kola Paste. 


For some time past, an article has 
appeared on the market, under the 
name Kola Paste, which promises to 
be useful as a source of caffeine, or, at 
least, to serve as a substitute for other 
substances containing caffeine. 

Thomas Christy, in his ‘‘ New Com- 
mercial Piants and Drugs” (No. 8, p. 
6), was the first to draw attention to 
this paste. He says: 

‘*l now have to record one of the 
most important discoveries that has 

et been made with the nut of Stercu- 

ia acuminata, 7. e., that these nuts 
can be bapa rie by a special process, 
and made into a paste that could not 
be distinguised from fine cocoa paste 
(made from Theobroma Cacao). This 
paste has been tested in this country 
[England] in many ways, and the re- 
sults are worth mentioning.” (See 
AmeER. DRUGG., 1885, 133).* 

We have been favored by Messrs. 
Lloyd Brothers, of Cincinnati, with a 
sample of the paste, such as it has 
been supplied to the Smithsonian In- 
stitution and to the Surgeon-General 
of the Navy. Itis not known how itis 
prepared, butit is stated by the agents 
to be a perfectly pure article, without 
any admixture, and believed to be 
‘only a product of fermentation.” 

The physiological effects attributed 
to the drug at its habitat are similar 
to those ascribed to cocoa: ‘Its use 
is said to enable the natives of the 
west coast to endure prolonged exer- 
tion upon a mere modicum of food, 
while the whites living among them 
believe they escape the deleterious in- 
fluence of the climate by chewing a 
small quantity before their meals. 
The negroes themselves consider it a 
sure prophylactic against dysentery. 
Among the men on the estates and in 
the garrison towns of west African 
settlements, Kola has the apparently 
well-founded reputation of dissipating 
the effects of an alcoholic debauch. 
From what is now known of its thera- 
peutic properties, it is undoubtedly 
true that it does overcome the stupe- 
faction and confusion of intellect 
which follows drunkenness. It is even 
maintained that it destroys the appe- 
tite for alcoholic drinks, and that after 
the use of the Kola cure a drunkard 
cannot return to his cups for some 
days without being nauseated. Fi- 
nally, the natives believe it to possess 
aphrodisiac powers.” + The esteem 
(almost veneration) in which these 
tribes held it attracted the attention 
ef the naval surgeons, and they em- 
ployed it in chronic diarrhoeas of hot 
climates with success; also in cardiac 
affections and in the cachexie. Thus 
it evidently came. to the attention of 
the Surgeon-General of the United 
States Navy, who supplied it to sev- 
eral medical officers, and the subse- 
quent reports of these gentlemen are 
of such a nature as to direct the care- 
ful attention of American physicians 
to Kola paste. 

According to Medical Director Gi- 
hon and Medical Inspector Hudson, of 
the U. S. Navy, the drug appears to 
be serviceable in certain forms of 
nervous affections accompanied with 
painful headache. Dr. Hudson ad- 
ministered it like chocolate, from 7 to 
10 Gm. (105 to 150 grains) of the paste 


* On Kola Nut, see our articles published in New 
Rem., 1881, 34, and Am. Druae., 1885, 5, both of 
which are illustrated. 

t Philadelphia Medical Times, Sup. cit. 
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being grated finely, and boiled in a 
teacupful of milk, with subsequent 
addition of sugar. It was generally 
given only once a day. 

Messrs. Lloyd Brothers give the fol- 
lowing directions: 

Directions For Use.—Mix the pre- 
pared Kola paste with sugar, if not 
sweet enough, then add milk or water, 
boil, and stir well. This produces ‘‘a 
rather pleasant beverage,” which 
should be drank hot, like chocolate, 
stirring well before administration. 
Take twice a day, once about two 
hours after breakfast, and again in 
the middle of the afternoon. 

Dosgt.—From one to four drachmsat 
a dose is an average, although circum- 
stances may demand an increase or a 
decrease of the amount. 

Kola has already been used, in an 
experimental way, as a source of caf- 
feine, and it is expected that its culti- 
vation and export will form an impor- 
tant object of African settlers in the 
future, The shrub is already widel 
listributed in other countries, as will 
be seen froin statements to be given 
below. 

In view of the interest attaching to 
the subject of kola, we append por- 
tions of an abstract of areport made b 
Heckel and Schlagdenhauffen, whic 
has appeared in the Pharm. Jour. 

‘‘Among the vegetable products of 
the African soil, there are perhaps none 
more interesting and valuable than 
those which under the various names 
of ‘kola,’ ‘gourou,’ ‘ombene,’ 
‘mangue,’ and ‘kokkorokou,’ are used 
as articles of consumption throughout 
tropical and equatorial Africa, as 
equivalent to tea, coffee, maté, and 
cocoa. Used under the form of seeds, 
probably from time immemorial, by 
the native tribes, these products are of 
varying botanic origin, and their his- 
tory has been up to the present time 
imperfectly known; but the authors 
have been able to avail themselves of 
the observations of some recent trav- 
ellers to clear up some obscure points. 

‘The products which are included 
by the authors under the name ‘ kola’ 
(the various synonyms quoted being 
pape: to particular countrie3), consist 
of seeds, = by two families of 
plants and differing very much in ap- 
pearance. The kind most widely dis- 
tributed, the true kola, which by some 
of the natives is called the ‘female 
kola,’ comes from the Sterculiacee; an- 
other variety, called by the authors 
‘false kola,’ is known among the ne- 
groes as simply ‘kola,’ or ‘ male kola.’ 
Before the author’s researches, only the 
‘true’ or ‘female’ kola was known,and 
it had been ascertained to be yielded by 
the Sterculia acuminata P. de Beauv. 
(Cola acuminata R. Br.). To this, 
Messrs. Heckel and Schlagdenhauffen 
are able now to add information con- 
cerning the ‘male’ kola, hitherto un- 
known, and to give reasons for be- 
lieving that various. other species of 
Sterculia, besides S. acuminata, yield 
kola seeds. 

‘‘ Dealing first with ‘female’ kola,the 
authors describe at length Sterculia 
acuminata from specimens, the de- 
scription agreeing with Oliver's de- 
scription of Var. a (‘ Fl. Trop. Af.,’i., 
220). According to the best informa- 
tion, the tree—which is from thirty to 
sixty feet high, and in general as- 
pect resembles the chestnut—grows 
wild upon the western coast of Africa, 
comprised between Sierra Leone and 
the Congo, or Lower Guinea, reaching 
into the interior about five or six hun- 
dred miles, where it appears to follow 
the limits of the palm. Upon the east- 
ern coast it a teg to be unknown in 

laces where it has not been introduced 

y the lish. Dr. Schweinfurth, 
speaking of the country of Nyam- 
nyams, near lake Nyanza, says that 
among the imposing forms of vegeta- 
tion a Sterculia of the kola kind pre- 
dominates, and is called locally ‘ kok- 
korokou.’ In the country of the Mom- 


boutous, too (24° E. long., 3° N, lat.) 
upon asking for kola he was sup lied 
with the fruit in its rose-colored en- 
velope; but the only information he 
could obtain there concerning it was, 
that the nuts were found in the coun- 
try in the wild state, and were called 
nangoné by the natives, who chewed 
slices of it whilstsmoking. Karsten, in 
his Flora of Columbia, describes the 
plant as growing wild in the moist hot 
woods near the southern coast of Ve- 
nezuela, but the authors believe 
that it was probably introduced there 
about the same time it was introduced 
into Martinique, and that it was sown 
by African negroes, who brought it 
into those countries in the same man- 
ner as they are known to have intro- 
duced S. cordifolia, for the sake of its 
delicious fruit. It has also peen intro- 
duced successfully by the English into 
the East Indies, the Seychelles, Cey- 
lon, Demerara, Dominica, Mauritius, 
Sydney and Zanzibar, and by the 

rench recently at Guadeloupe, Cay- 
enne, Cochin China, and the Gaboon. 
In all these stations the kola tree flour- 
ishes best in moist lands at the sea level, 
or a little above. At Sierra Leone 
some fine trees are found at an eleva- 
tion of 200 or 300 meters, but not 
higher than that. 

‘The kola tree commences to yield a 
crop about its fourth or fifth year, but 
it is not until about its tenth year that 
it is in full bearing. A single tree will 
then yield an average of 120 pounds 
of seed annually. 

“The collection is conducted with 

eat care and is made by women. 

he seeds are removed from the husk 
and freed from the episperm, In order 
to maintain their value among ne- 

roes, it is necessary to keep them in a 

t state and in good condition. They 
are, therefore, carefully picked over, 
all damaged and worm-eaten seeds be- 
ing removed, and the sound seeds are 
then placed in large baskets, made of 
bark and lined with ‘bal’ leaves 
(Sterculia acuminata, or S. hetero- 
phylla Beauv.?)* the seeds are heaped 
up and then covered over with more 
‘bal’ leaves which, by their thickness, 
resistance, and dimensions, contribute 
not a little to the preservation of the 
seeds by keeping them from contact 
with dry air. Packedin this manner, 
the seeds can be transported considera- 
ble distances, remaining free from 
mould for about a month, during 
which time it is not necessary to sub- 
mit them to any treatment in order to 
preserve them fresh eK ry keeping 
the ‘bal’ leaves moist. But if it be de- 
sired to keep them beyond that time, 
the operations of peeking and repack- 
ing have to be repeated about every 
thirty days; the seeds being washed 
in fresh water and fresh.‘ bal’ leaves 
placed in the baskets. The baskets 
usually contain about three cwts. of 
seeds. It is in this condition that 
‘Kola’ is sent into Gambia and Goree, 
where the principal dealings in the 
seeds are carried on. In Gambia they 
are sold in the fresh state to merchants 
travelling with caravans into the inte- 
rior, who dry them in the sun and re- 
duce them to a fine powder, which is 
used, mixed with milk and honey, by 
the tribes of the interior to make a 
very agreeable, stimulating, and nour- 
ishing beverage. It most frequently 
arrives at Sokota and Kouka, in the 
Soudan, and Timbuctoo, where large 
sales of the seeds are made, in the 
fresh condition ; from the Soudan 
markets it is carried by caravans to 
Tripoli, and from Timbuctoo into Mo- 
rocco. As might be expected, the 
value of the kola increases as it makes 
its way into the interior of Africa, and 
the authors state that some of the 
tribes furthest removed from the sea 
pay for the dry wder with an equal 
weight of gold dust. Kola plays an 


* The leaves received in England wrapped around 
cola = eas to belong to some Dipterocarpus 
tree.—T. C. 
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important part in the social life of 
many of the African tribes. An inter- 
change of white kola between two 
chiefs is indicative of friendship and 
peace, while the sending of red kola is 
an act of defiance. An offer of mar- 
ri is accompanied by a present of 
white kola for the mother of the lady ; 
the return of white kola is equiva- 
lent to acceptance of the suit, whilst 
red means rejection. The absence of 
a supply of kola from among the mar- 
riage presents would endanger the 
whole em go All the oath3 are 
administered in the presence of kola 
seeds; the negro stretches out his hand 
over them whilst he swears, and eats 
them afterwards. 

‘‘Concerning the ‘male kola’ or ‘ bit- 
ter kola,’ as before stated, nothing 
definite was known, and as recently as 
the year 1882 it was referred erro- 
neously toa species of Sterculia. In 
the Flora of Tropical Africa, Oliver 
says: ‘The bitter kola of Fernando- 
Po is the product of trees belonging to 
the Guttiferze. The authors were led 
by this remark to attempt to obtain 
from various parts of the eastern 
coast. specimens of the plant yielding 
‘bitter kola,” and although the flowers 
did not reach them, they received 
specimens of the branches, leaves, and 
fruits, together with a sufficient quan- 
tity of seeds to allow of a complete an- 
alysis being made. All the specimens 
received from various places corre- 
spond in their characters, and showed 
that the bitter kola is the product of a 
single Guttiferous species, and not of 
several. From the material at their 
disposal the authors refer it toa new 
species, Garcinia Kola Heckel.’ 

‘In its known characters, the plant 
would appear to be closely allied to 
Garcinia Morella, which, however, is 
essentially an Asiatic species.” 


On Nijimo Wood. 


LasT year a considerable quantity of 
wood was impo into Germany 
from the country beyond the Came- 
roons, under the name “‘ njimo wood,” 
with the statement that it had diges- 
tive properties similar to pepsin. It 
occurred in pieces of stem wood, 
sparsely covered with bark, and in 
thick sections of a cylindrical root 
uniformly covered with bark. The in- 
ner parts of the root picces, as well as 
the wood itself, were of a beautiful 
yellow color, in some places intensi- 
fied to reddish. Seen through a lens 
the stem wood and root seemed perme- 
ated with numberless round pores, 
containing a yellow resin that was 
colored brown by soda solution. The 
wood was easily reduced to a coarse 
aetay a with arasp, and had a pecu- 
iar and agreeable odor, resembling 
musk. 

Nothing was known as to its botani- 
cal origin. With a view to test its 
alleged digestive properties, Dr. 
Schulz prepared an aqueous extract 
by digestion in 10 parts of water on a 
water-bath, and another with cold 
water; both, however, proved incapa- 
ble, either with or without the addi- 
tion of hydrochloric acid, of exercising 
any digestive effect upon albumen 
(Pharm. Zeit., June 12th, p. 350). An 
alcoholic tincture of the wood proved 
equally powerless, and a resinous ex- 
tract obtained by its evaporation when 
injected subcutaneously into a frog 
produced no special effect. The ex- 
tract, like the wood when chewed, had 
a strong, pure, bitter taste, and the 
eae smell of the wood. The alco- 

olic tincture differed from the aque- 
ous preparation in presenting a re- 
markably beautiful fluorescence. In 
transmitted light the tincture was of a 
beautiful yellow color, but in reflected 
light it presented a sheeny n with 
the peculiar velvety tone of uranium 
glass. A more concentrated tincture, 
made with absolute alcohol, was of a 
beautiful dark-red yellow color with 





the green fluorescence. The alcoholic 
tincture gave no alkaloidal reaction 
with potassium iodo-iodide solution.— 
Pharm. Journ., Sine 26th. 


Kaolin as an Excipient for Oxidizing 
Substances. 


SomE time ago, Mr. Martindale rec- 
ommended, as the most suitable excip- 
ient for permanganate of potassium 
and other oxidizing substances, the 
following mixture: 


WeMNG lio. Shs eiee ol 3 parts 
Petetin s0057%s. 55 Sil 2 1 part. 
Mabiiet ss std. 0S ictate® 8 parts. 


Three grains of this mixture were 
directed to be used for every pill con- 
taining 2 grains of the permanganate. 
As a further precaution, these pills are 
to be coated with a solution of sanda- 
rac in absolute alcohol. 

Recently Mr. Geo. Smith, F.C.S., ex- 
amined a number of these pills which 
had been made some 17 months before, 
and it was found that if they were 
reduced to powder, with the coating, 
and the permanganate estimated, the 
result showed an amount of reduction 
equivalent to 70 per cent. If the san- 























Wagner’s continuous filter press. 


darac coating was previously scraped 
off, the reduction amounted to only 47 

rcent. Therefore, the sandarac coat- 
ing brought into intimate contact with 
the permanganate caused a loss of 23%. 
It was therefore considered desirable to 
pursue the investigation further on a 
pill-mass per se made according to the 
above formula. The best white vase- 
line and washed kaolin were used in 
preparing the excipient, and the pills 
were allowed to remain about nine 
months before being examined. The 
pills were found to contain 77.82 per 
cent of unreduced rmanganate, 
which is regarded by Mr. Smith as a 
proof that Mr. Martindale’s excipient 
—— answers the purpose, pro- 
vided only the minimum amount of 
excipient 1s taken. 

The author has also examined the 
applicability of the excipient to pills 
containing gold or silver salts, and he 
pronounces it as perfect, at least so far 
as nitrate of silver is concerned. In 
the case of chloride of gold and chlo- 
ride of gold and sodium it was not 
satisfactory. é 

The author thinks that the excipient 
can probably be improved by raisi 
the purity of the ingredients. That 
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which he has used in his own experi- 
ments was prepared from 


White Vaseline........... 3 parts 
Best White Paraffin....... 1 part 
Washed Kaolin.... ...... 3 parts 


—After Pharm. Journ., May 15th. 

[Note of Ed. Amer. Drugg.—It seems 
to us that the resistance to oxidation, 
in the ingredients above mentioned, 
could be greatly increased by treating 
them, previously, with a sufficient 
quantity of permanganate of potas- 
sium until this salt is no longer af- 
fected. The vaseline and paraffin 
might be melted together in a flask 
containing boiling distilled water, 
strongly acidulated with sulphuric 
acid, and enough permanganate might 
then be added, in small portions at a 
time, until, after protracted boiling, 
the tint of the liquid remained unal- 
tered. The watery liquid could then 
be poured off, and the remaining mix- 
ture washed with pure distilled water 
until all trace of acid was removed. 
The kaolin could be easily purified 
separately, in-the same manner. Fi- 
nally, the three ingredients, thus freed 
from most or all impurities exercising 
a ap action might be mixed to- 
gether and kept, in a securely covered 
vessel, for use. ] 


A CONTINUOUS FILTER-PRESS. 


* order to avoid the great loss of 

time involved in emptying and 
recharging the ordinary filter-presses, 
E. Wagner, of Freiburg, Baden, has 
designed a circular filter-press, which 
can work continuously. 

Two cylinders, a and b, are placed 
within each other. They are provided 
with longitudinal grooves,and covered 
with filtering cloth of suitable 
strength. For this purpose, the inner 
cylinder may be taken out. The two 
cylinders are kept in their position by 
acommon cover d, insuch a manner 
that acircular space remains empty 
between the two cylinders. The inner 
cylinder b is closed at its other end by 
the cover e, and the external cylinder 
by the funnel-shaped expansion /, pro- 
vided with a compression vent g. The 
covers d and e, and the funnel f at the 
same time serve to hold in place the 
the edges of the filter cloths. 

The magma which is to be pressed is 
forced into the space between the cyl- 
inders, through the joint h. In pass- 
ing down it yields up its liquid, by con- 
tinuous pressure, and the liquid passes 
into the grooves behind the cloth, and 
from there through the openings mM, 
both in the outer and inner cylinder. 

That which comes directly from the 
outer cylinder passes at once into the 
circular reservoir 1; the contents of the 
inner cylinder find their way there 
through the tube i.—Dingl. Polyt. 
Journ., 260, 317. 


Oleum Hyoscyami. 


As a euppromont to the note on olea 
cocta, and particularly oleum hyoscy- 
ami, contained on page 107 of our June 
number, we take the following from 
the Pharm. Zeit. (No. 28). 

‘* An oleum hyoscyami of a hand- 
some green color may be obtained by 
heating the oil with the herb in brass 
(not copper) vessels. A’ this oil is only 
used externally, and copper is often 
used externally for various purposes 
by physicians, the small percentage 
fe) po, ig in the oil will not be objec- 
tionable.”’ 

Note.—As the formula given in our 
June number produces a handsome 
product, without having recourse to a 
subterfuge, the Propenenn of which is 
more than doubtful, we cannot indorse 
the above proposition. Rather accus- 
tom the public and the prescriber 
gradually to a less handsomely tinted 
product than put in their hands a 
‘* make-believe.” — Ep. Am. Dr. 
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Carl Wilhelm Scheele. 


[Born at Stralsund, December 19th (or 
1786} 1742. Died at Képing, May 21st, 


THE centenary of the death of this 
pioneer on the field of chemical re- 
search has been worthily commemo- 
rated by a memorial r from the 
pen of Prof. F. A. Fliickiger, in the 
Archiv der Pharmacie. The memorial 
is accompanied by a lithographed 
portrait of Scheele, derived from a 
woodcut accompanying his biography 

ublished some twelve years ago in the 

wedish ‘‘Familjejournal.”* Every 
existing portrait of Scheele, with the 
exception of perhaps one, has been 
ascertained to have been sketched 
after his death, from memory. The 
exception is a portrait painted upon 
ivory, at present in the possession of 
a Berlin painter, Mr. Briiggemann. It 
represents him as a young man, but 
the features differ somewhat from 
those shown in the accompanying por- 
trait. The search after an authentic 
portrait of Scheele has become an im- 
portant matter, as it is to be used in 
modelling his features for a statue to 
be erected in Stockholm. 

Carl Wilhelm Scheele was born on 
December 19th (perhaps 9th), 1742, at 
Stralsund, being the seventh child of 
Johann Christian Scheele, grain 
dealer and brewer, and his wife, 
whose maiden name was Marga- 
retha Eleonore Warnekros. is 
father was not successful in his 
business ee and Carl 
Wilhelm, therefore, id not enjoy 
superior advantages of education. 
After having passed through a 
private school, and having been 
taught by professional friends of 
his parents the art of deciphering 
or reading prescriptions and the 
meaning of chemical and phar- 
maceutical signs, a friend of the 
family, Bauch, apothecary at 
Gothenburg, took him as he 
tice (1757). He was soon relieved 
from purely mechanical work and 
transferred to the laboratory, 
where he exhibited great zeal and 
diligence, not being satisfied with 
the routine work itself, but medi- 
tating and speculating on the 
theory of the processes. At this 
time he read the works of Lé- 
mery, Neumann, Runckel, and 
Stahl, the latter of whom had 
been the principal ogg of 
the’ phlogiston theory. ough 
his writings, at that time, were 
no longer new, they must have 
exe a great influence upon Scheele, 
as would appear from theoretical 
speculations of the latter which 
are mostly based on those of ‘Stahl. 
It is reported that Scheele ex- 
perimen much during the night; 
even a reprimand which was once 
administered to him on account of 
an explosion was unable to cool 
off his ardor. After his apprentice- 
ship of six years was completed, 
he remained two further years with 
his preceptor, and in 1765 took ser- 
vice under C. M. Kjellstrém, apoth- 
ecary at Malmo, a progressive and 
well-informed man. . Here he made 
the acquaintance of the learned A. J. 
Retzius (1742-1821), who was_ then 
‘*docent” at the University of Lund 
and subsequently became professor 0 
natural history and econdmy, later 
also of chemistry at Stockhoim. After 
having revisited his native city Stral- 
sund, he accepted an engagement with 
Stahrenberg, apothecary (at the sign 
of ‘‘ The Raven ”), at Stockholm. This 
was either in 1767, or ’68, or’69. Be- 
ing now in the capital, it was more 
easy for Scheele to make suitable ac- 
quaintances. Though his time was 
much taken up with his duties at the 





* Prof. Flickiger has favored us with ial 
copies of this lithograph, and we have ca’ it to 
be reproduced for our journal. 


pesenrintion. counter, he nevertheless 
ound leisure for study. It was at this 
riod that he discovered tartaric acid. 
also studied, in conjunction with 
his friend Retzius, the relation of 
quicklime towards calcium carbonate. 
On August 17th, 1768, his paper en- 
titled ‘‘ Chemical Results on Sal Aceto- 
sell” was read in the academy, but 
it was put aside on November 9th, 
after Bergman had declared that it 
contained nothing new. 

While in Stockholm, Scheele made 
the acquaintance of a number of learn- 
ed men, among them Abraham Bick, 
an intimate friend of Linné, president 
of the medical college, and physician 
to the king; Peter Jonas Bergius, au- 
thor of an excellent materia medica; 
Bengt Bergius, the learned historian; 
Carl Friedreich von Schultzenheim, 
celebrated surgeon, and director-gen- 
eral of hospitals; and many others. 

In the fall of 1770, Scheele accepted 
the direction of the laboratory of the 
great pharmacy of Locke, at Upsala, 
and here he soon had the good fortune 
to acquire the friendship of Thorbjon 
Bergman, who had been appointed in 
1767, rather cage’ sae professor of 
chemistry, for which position he was 
eminently fitted by a most thorough 
preliminary training, which even com- 
prised the mathematical sciences. 


Carl Wilhelm Scheele. 


Locke, whose laboratory supplied 
chemicals to Bergman,had noticed that 
saltpetre, when cautiously melted so 
as not to acquire an alkaline reaction, 
and then treated with acetic acid, gave 
out red vapors. Neither Bergman, 
nor his assistant Gahn could then give 
any explanation of this fact. Scheele, 
however, supposed it to be due to the 
formation of an acid, different from 
and weaker than nitric acid, having a 
relation to the latter similar to that 
which sulphurous acid has to sulphu- 
ric. When Bergman heard of this ex- 
planation he desired to form Scheele’s 
acquaintance, which the latter at first 
conceded only with reluctance, remem- 
berin 
on Sal Acetoselle. 

On July.27th, 1774, Scheele was pro- 


posed by Bergius as a Member of the. 


Academy, and was elected on Febru- 
ary 4th, 1775. 

After having fairly made the ac- 

Yes egg of Bergman, the most 

riendly relations were maintained 
between them, and Scheele had the 
free use of his laboratory. It is hard 
to say which of the two profited more 
from the other. 

In 1775 he accepted for a short. time 
the management of a pharmacy in 
K6ping, and towards the end of 1776 or 
the beginning of 1777 established him- 
self in business there. 


the report made on his paper. 


_ American Druggist 
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On October 29th, 1777, he took his 
seat for the first (and only) time at a 
meeting of the Academy of Sciences, 
and on November 11th of the same 
year he passed the. examination as 
ange before the Royal Medical 

ollege with the greatest honors. 
After his return to K6ping, he devoted 
himself, outside of his business which 
consumed much of his time, to scien- 
tific researches, the fruits of which 
were laid down in a long series of im- 
portant papers. : 

In the fall of 1785, Scheele began to 
be affected with an affliction, from 
the description of which it may be in- 
ferred that it was a disease of the 
kidneys. Some time during the be- 
ginning of the succeeding year, he also 
contracted a disease of the skin (pity- 
riasis), which so enfeebled him, in 
connection .with his other trouble, 
that he anticipated an early release 
from his sufferings. Three days be- 
fore his death, he performed an act of 
generosity and magnanimity, charac- 
teristic of the time in which he lived, 
by marrying the widow of his prede- 
cessor, in order to insure her an un- 
disputed title to his property. He 
departed this life on May 21st, 1786. 

is brilliant discoveries and indefa- 
tigable zeal in research had procured 
him, during his short life, the ac- 
naming and friendship of the 
oremost scientists of his time, 
and had brought him many dis- 
tinctions, in the shape of honor- 
ary membership in foreign learn- 
ed societies. ‘here has been no 
chemist living since his time 
who made so many important 
original discoveries as he. 

It would exceed the limits of 
this sketch to discuss the con- 
tents of the several papers pub- 
lished by Scheele. For this we 
must refer the reader to Prof. 
Fliickiger’s memorial. We shall 
have to content ourselves with 
enumerating the titles of his 
papers, all published within fif- 
teen years: 

1. (1771) Fluospar and _ its 
Acid.—2. (1774) ‘‘ Braunstein” or 
Magnesia [Manganese], two pa- 
pers.—3. (1775) Benzoin Salt [Ben- 
zoic Acid].—4. Arsenic and its 
Acid.—5. Silica, Alumina, and 
Alum. —6. Urinary Calculi.—7. 
(1777) Chemical Treatise on Air 
and Fire.--8. (1778) Wet Process 
for Preparing Mercurius dulcis 
[Calomel]. 9. Simple Process for 
Preparing Pulvis Algarothi [oxy- 
chloride of antimony]. — 10. 
Molybdentim. —11. Preparation of 
a New Green Color.— 12. (1779) 
On the Quantity of Pure Air daily 

resent in the Atmosphere. — 13. 

ecomposition of Neutral Salts by 
Lime or Iron. —14. Plumbago. — 
15. ag Spo Dy (1780) Fluospar. 
—17. Milk and its Acid.—18. Acid of 
Milk-sugar.—19. On the Relationship 
of Bodies. — 20. (1781) Tungsten. — 
21. The Combustible Substance in 
Crude Lime.—22. Preparation of White 
Lead.—23. (1782) Ether.—24. Preserva- 
tion of Vinegar.—25. Coloring Matter 
in Berlin Blue.—26. (1783) Berlin Blue. 
—27. Peculiar Sweet Principle from 
Oils and Fats [Glycerin]—28. (1784) 
Attempt to Crystallize Lemon-juice.— 
29. Constituents of Rhubarb-earth 
(Calcium Oxalate] and Preparation 
of Acetosella Acid [Oxalic Acid].— 
30. The Coloring ‘‘ Middle-salt” of 
‘*Blood-lye” [Yellow Prussiate of . 
Potassium].—31. Air-acid [Carbonic 
Acid]; Benzoic Acid. Lapis inferna- 
lis.—32. Sweet Principle from Oils 
and Fats. Air-acid.—33. (1785) Acid 
of Fruits, especially of Raspberry.— 
34. Phosphate of Iron; and Pearl-salt. 
—35. Occurrence of Rhubarb-earth 
[see 29] in various Plants.—36. Prepa- 
ration of Magnesia alba. — 37. Ful- 
minating Gold. Corn-oil [Fusel-oil). 
Calomel. — 38. Air-acid. — 39. Lead- 
amalgam. — 40. Vinegar-naphtha, — 
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41. Lime. Ammonia or Volatile Al- 
kali.—42. Malic Acid and Citric Acid. 
—43. Air, Fire, and Water.—44. (1786) 
The Essential Salt of Galls [Gallic 
Acid].—45 Nitric Acid.—46. Oxide of 
Lead. Fuming Sulphuric Acid. — 
47. Pyrophorus.—48. Peculiarities of 
Hydrofluoric Acid. 


Behavior of Permanganate of Potas- 
sium towards Alkaloids. 


SINcE it has been shown that per- 
manganate of potassium is affected 
but slowly by pure cocaine, it has be- 
come a matter of interest to ascertain 
the behavior of this reagent towards 
other alkaloids. Prof. H. Beckurts, of 
Braunschweig, has made experiments 
in this direction, and the following is 
ania of the results obtained by 


The tests were all made by adding 
to a saturated aqueous solution of the 
hy drochlorates of the several alkaloids 
a one-tenth-per-cent solution of the 
permanganate in drops. 

Immediate reduction of the perman- 
ganate, with separation of brown man- 
ganic hydrate, took place in presence 
of quinine, cinchonidine, cinchona- 
mine, cinchonine, brucine, veratrine, 
colchicine, coniine, nicotine, aconitine, 
physostigmine, codeine, and thebaine. 

Solutions of the hydrochlorates of 
hyoscyamine, pilocarpine, berberine, 
piperine, strychnine, and atropine 
were colored at first red by the per- 
manganate, and the latter was grad- 
ually reduced. 

From solution of hydrochlorate of 
morphine, the permanganate sepa- 
rates a white crystalline precipitate 
of oxy-dimorphine, which, when fil- 
tered off and dried, may be recognized 
by its characteristic reactions. 

Solution of hydrochlorate of apomor- 
phine reduces the permanganate in- 
stantly, and acquires an intense dark- 
green color. 

Narceine, papaverine, and narcotine 
exhibit a characteristic behavior simi- 
lar to cocaine. 

On adding toa concentrated solution 
of hydrochlorate of narceine a few 
drops of the permanganate solution, 
there is at once pisoces a precipitate 
having a reddish hue (like peach-blos- 
soms). This precipitate is quite stable 
in absence of any excess of permanga- 
nate. If the latter is in excess, how- 
ever, or if heat be applied, the precipi- 
tate is decomposed, and brown 
manganic hydrate separated. 

In the same manner behave solu- 
tions of the hydrochlorate of papave- 
rine, as well solutions of narcotine 
mixed with hydrochloric acid. Yet 

‘the resulting permanganates are much 
less stable than the corresponding salt 
of narceine. The precipitates rapidly 
lose their fine tint,and brown man- 
ganic hydrate makes its appearance. 


New Method of Generating Hydro- 
gen and Carbonic Oxide. 


IF zinc-dust is mixed with calcium 
hydrate, obtained by moistening quick- 
lime with a little water, sifting and 
drying at 100° C. (212° F.), und the 


mixture heated in a suitable furnace, © 


so that the heat progresses uniformly 
from the remotest portion of the fur- 
nace outwards, a regular evolution of 
nydnogen gas takes place (according 
to H. Schwarz, in Ber. d. D. Chem. 
Ges., 1886, 1140). The reaction which 


takes place is the following: . 


Zn + Ca(HO). = ZnO + CaO + H, 


If zinc-dust is mixed with an equiva- 
lent quantity (1 mol.) of carbonate of 
calcium, and the mixture treated as 
above, carbonic oxide is produced. 


Zn + Ca COs = ZnO + CaO + CO 


QUERIES & ANSWERS. 


Queries for which answers are desired, 
must be received by the 5th of the 
month, and must in every case 
accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer, for the information of 
the editor, but not for publication. 





No. 1,745.—Tablet Composition (B. 
and B.). 

On page 73 of the advertisement 
columns of our issue for October, 1885, 
there appears a formula for a tablet 
composition, to be made from | part of 
sugar, 1 part of linseed oil, 4 parts of 
glycerin, 8 parts of glue, and a little 
aniline dye. It is directed to ‘‘ cover 
the glue and gelatin with water.” 
This should read: ‘‘ glue or gelatin.” 
Gelatin is merely a pure form of glue, 
and it might have been as well if we 
had written in the above formula: ‘*8 
parts of glue (or gelatin).” 


No. 1,746. Rendering Paper-La- 
bels Waterproof (G. A.). 

The label having been properly 
pasted on and dried, coat it first with 
a size prepared by adding as much al- 
cohol to thick mucilage of gum arabic 
as this will stand without precipitat- 
ing. When the sizing is dry, the label 
is brushed over with a solution of 50 

arts of mastic and 1 part of storax 
in 165 parts of alcohol. In making the 
latter solution, it is recommended to 
add about 25 parts of sand, which 
mixes with the mastic and permits the 
alcohol to penetrate the mass more 
rapidly. 

No. 1,747.—Perfuming Furs (Chic.). 

This correspondent appears to be 
called upon to provide material, or, at 
least, to suggest ideas for perfuming 
furs, such as muffs, caps, tips, etc., 
and he asks us to give him a hint re- 
garding the subject. He thinks that 
the object may be accomplished by 
placing some of the scented material be- 
tween the lining. We believe ourselves 
that this would be the best method. The 
question would —7 be, in what sha 
the perfume should be used. It could 
not well be introduced in the form of 
an herb or a powder, as it would work 
its way through the lining some time 
or another. Perhaps a good plan 
would be to mix the perfume, in the 
shape of oils, with a solution of gutta- 
percha in chloroform: pour the solu- 
tion upon strips of twilled muslin, or 
chamois leather, or flannel, etc., and 
to allow it to evaporate spontaneously. 
The dry strips will retain the odor of 
the oils fora long time. If they are 


not absolutely dry, they may be laid 
between layers of dry aman or other 
material. 


No. 1,748.—Copying Ink (J. McJ.). 

The simplest way of making oer 
ing ink is to evaporate any writing ink, 
made with iron and of good quality 
from ten volumes to six volumes, and 
then to bring it back to its original 
volume by the addition of glycerin. 

Other methods are the following: 

1. Add to any good black writing 
ink one-third of its weighs of sugar. 

2. Dissolve 1 part of sugar in just 
the necessary amount of water and 
add 3 parts of glycerin. Mix the solu- 
tion with an equal volume of good 
black writing ink. 

3. 10 oz. of extract of logwood are 
boiled with 1 pint each of water and 
vinegar. To the strained decotion are 
added 1 oz. of green sulphate of iron, 
5 oz. each of alum and gum arabic, 
and 10 oz. of sugar, and the whole 
raised again to boiling. 

4, Boil 9 oz. of coarsely ground nut 
galls and 4} oz. ground logwood with 
12 pints of water down to 6 pints, and 
strain. Dissolve 4} oz. of green sul- 
phate of iron, 24 oz. of sulphate of 
copper, 3 oz. of gum arabic, and 1 oz. 
of sugar in 1} pints of water; pour this 
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solution into the strained decoction 
ape obtained, stir well, set aside 
or 24 hours, and filter through flannel. 


No. 1,749.—Prescription 
(‘‘A reader”). 

We are aware that physicians some- 
times order injections containing sul- 

hate of zinc and acetate of lead. 

hey are probably not aware that 
there is a mutual decomposition, re- 
sulting in the production of insoluble 
sulphate of lead, and a corresponding 
quantity of acetate of zinc. As long 
as there is any soluble sulphate pres- 
ent, no lead salt can remain in solu- 
tion; and as long as there is ony lead 
salt in solution, no soluble sulphate 
can remain undecomposed. Omitting 
the water of crystallization of the salts, 
the reaction is: 


ZnSO, + Pb(C.H;:0.2)2. = Zn(C2HsO02)2 + 


zinc lead acetate zinc acetate 
sulphate (soluble) 
+ PbSO, 
lead sulphate @ 
(insoluble) 


Acetate of lead and sulphate of mor- 
phine are also often prescribed. In all 
these cases the physician should use 
the acetate of both bases. 

We know a few physicians, how- 
ever, who intentionally order sulphate 
of zine and acetate of lead, and whd 
direct their patients to shake the bot- 
tle just before using the contents for 
injection. They are aware of the in- 
compatibility, but believe that there is 
some benefit derived from the insolu- 
ble sulphate of lead remaining in con- 
tact with the inflamed mucous mem- 
brane (of the urethra). 


‘ - 1,750.—** Condensed Beer” (E. 


- yds 

The ‘‘Concentrated Produce Com- 
pany, of London” [and Brooklyn ?], 
which has acquired an undesirable 
pepeenten in connection with the so- 
called hopeine put on the market by 
it, manufactures a ‘‘ Condensed Beer,” 
which is highly lauded in advertise- 
ments as a superior dietary article, 
and is recommended to physicians, 
chiefly on account of its high percen- 
tage of extractive of hop, as a superior 


a 4C37 

his ‘‘Condensed Beer ” has recent- 
ly been analyzed by Dr. R. Sendtner, 
of Munich (Rep. d. Anal. Chem., 1886, 
No. 24). It is alleged to be prepared 
by concentrating English ale in a 
vacuum-apparatus, and is claimed to 
contain 24.01% of alcohol and 42.22 of 
extractive matters. 

The analysis proved conclusively— 
from the relative quantities of the 
non-volatile constituents—that the 
Condensed Beer could not have been 
produced by evaporating ale, but is 
without doubt manufactured from ex- 
tract of malt, by diluting this with al- 
cohol and water, and allowing the 
mixture to age a little so as to lose 
the sharp taste of alcohol, or else— 
which is the same thing—by concen- 
trating beer-wort in vacuo, and subse- 

uently adding alcohol. ‘‘Condensed 

eer ” was found by the same chemist 
(as well as by others) absolutely free 
from any alkaloids, thereby disprov- 
ing another one of the claims of the 
company. It was, however, found to 
contain salicylic acid. 


No. 1,751.—Reaction between Calo- 
mel and Chloride or Iodide or Bro- 
mide of Potassium (O. W.). 

Our correspondent asks: ‘‘Is calo- 
mel compatible with chlorides? So 
far as I am aware, it is incompatible 
with iodides. What are the changes 
produced? And how do bromides act 
unen they come together with calo- 
mel ?” 

In answering these questions, we 
will begin with the iodide. 

When calomel and iodide of potas- 
sium are triturated together, and when 
the calomel is in excess, there is a 


Query - 
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transposition of constituents, and mer- 
curous iodide and a chloride of the 
alkali are produced. The presence of 
the former is indicated by the greenish 
tint of the mass. Itis quite probable 
that some biniodide is at the same time 
produced, and that some of it remains 
mixed with the protiodide, because it 
cannot be avoided that the calomel or 
the protiodide may come in contact at 
some portion of the mass during the 
trituration with an excess of the alkali 
iodide. The reaction which takes 
place, provided only the green iodide 
(mercurous iodide) is formed, is as 
follows: 
Hg.Cl + 2KI=Hgl. + 2KCl 

mercurous potass. mercurous potass. 

chloride iodide iodide chloride 

(calomel) (protiodide) 

If the two substances are brought 
together in equivalent proportions, as 
demanded by this reaction, viz. : 


470.2 parts of calomel, and 
331.2 parts of iodide of potassium, 


it might be supposed that the whole of 
each compound were transformed, as 
shown by the reaction, and that there 
was, in fact, no more calomel or iodide 
of potassium left undecomposed. This 
is, however, not proven, nor is it quite 
likely, to judge from analogous exam- 

les. It is probable that the mutual 

ecomposition progresses to a certain 
point where there is an equilibrium 
established, so that actually at least 
four different compounds may be pres- 
ent in the triturated mixture. We 
have not time to follow this question 
up at present, but would suggest that 
our correspondent examine the subject 
himself, One reason why we surmise 
that pe decomposition is not quite 
complete is this: that the mercurous 
iodide produced is, according to all ac- 
counts, a trifle more soluble in water 
than the mercurous chloride from 
which it was produced. 

Leaving speculation aside, we will 
continue our explanation. 

Whenever the alkali iodide is in ex- 
cegs, the calomel, or rather the mer- 
curous iodide produced from the latter 
in the incipient stage of trituration, is 
further changed to metallic mercury 
and biniodide of mercury. Conse- 
quently, the comparatively innocuous 
calomel will be converted into an ac- 
tive poison, the medicinal dose of 
which is quite small compared with 
that of calomel. The reaction is 
as follows, supposing the first step, 
viz., the production of mercurous io- 
dide has already been accomplished: 

2Hgil, + OE ... 2(Hgls. KI) + Hge 
mercurous potass. potassio mer- metallic 
iodide(pro- iodide curic iodide mercury 
tiodide) 

The potassio-mercuric iodide is a 
compound of iodide a and 
mercuric iodide (biniodide of mercu- 
ry) which dissolves in the excess of 
iodide of potassium present, upon the 
addition of. water. ; 

When bromide of potassium is sub- 
stituted for the iodide, the same de- 
compositions occur, the mercurous 
and mercuric bromides being produc- 
ed, the latter of which is as poisonous 
as the biniodide. The final reaction 
will be: 

2Hg.Br. + 2KI = 2Hgls. KI) + Hes 
mercurous potass. potassio-mer- metallic 

bromide bromide ee: mercury 

mide, 


In the case of chlorides of alkalies, 
the conversion of calomel into corro- 
sive sublimate occurs under certain 
circumstances. A solution of chloride 
of ammonium, for instance, particu- 
larly when concentrated, produces the 
change with comparative rapidity, 
though the first stage of the change is 

robably always the production of a 
Sotible salt, containing still the mercu- 
rous radical. Solutions of chlorides of 
sodium and potassium act much more 
slowly. A dry mixture of calomel and 
some chloride probably remains unal- 
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tered for alongtime; the stability may 
be insured by the addition of certain 
salts, such as carbonate of calcium. 
It is not advisable, however, to trust 
to a mixture containing calomel, which 
has. been kept for some time. When 
freshly prepared, the calomel is unaf- 
fected, or not noticeably altered, and 
it should be administered only in this 
condition. 


No. 1,752.—Warburg’s Tincture (C. 
J. M.) 


The original formula of Warburg's 
tincture was published by us in NEw 
REmM., 1878, p. 248. 

At the present time, the following 
formula is usually followed (the pro- 
portions being given in the U. §. 
weights and measures) : 


RIGOR Oatiiienicedes ciaaed o<vdeais 224 grs 
Rhwbaahy ja sca vslaaaitoasle 0:9 hie » 56“ 
Angelica Seed +: . s¢- avo asilele <s 56 5,6 
Confection of Damocrates..... BGe Sil 
NCCAIO DANE %:5.0s:0:3::5, 0 Apmgce che Po leh 
EE <5 a San nsieies aalamkiaeees ae ae 
ROHAN sa apis, me nenceineis t.0 le 
Prepared CHAI. 4 oo. . wccreoce ali 
GORGIAI. «vince coswin ds sadsiedacies 14“ 
MUR Ch tice nb cees ak ieee ses 1 ey 
so NO RIG EA a SA ee 14“ 
AYIEU Ss oss las FETE ese fae! <4 
Campane 2... 01s. StU OY 14 “ 
White Agarics: 61. caieedivedet 14 * 
Sulphate Quinine.............. ah 3.4 


Diluted Alcohol, enough to make 16 fi. oz. 


Reduce the fibrous vegetable sub- 
stances to a moderately coarse pow- 
der, add the aloes, myrrh, and cam- 
phor in small pieces, and digest the 
whole with the diluted alcohol in a 
well-covered vessel (or, better, in a 
flask provided with a return con- 
denser) for twelve hours on a water- 
bath. Then add the sulphate of 
quinine, replace the vessel on the 
water-bath until the quinine is dis- 
solved, and then set it aside to cool. 
Finally, add the chalk, mix thor- 
oughly, and filter. 

In place of the confection of Damo- 
crates, which used to contain many 
ingredients now no longer obtainable, 


‘simple powdered opium may be used, 


if deemed necessary. The quantity of 
powdered opium equivalent to the 56 
grs. of the confection of Damocrates 
is about 2 grains, and might probably 
be omitted altogether. 

Some persons have a great aversion 
to aloes. In order to accommodate 
such, the tincture is also made without 
aloes. 

Warburg’s tincture is also often or- 
dered to be evaporated to an extract. 
and the latter ordered to be dispensed 
in capsules.. As it is rather wasteful 
to evaporate the tincture, which con- 
tains comparatively little solid matter 
in solution, it is better to prepare such 
an extract specially, and, as the ex- 
tract may sometimes be required with- 
out aloes, it is preferable to leave this 
out, and to add it only when required, 
best in the form of aqueous extract of 
aloes, 16 oz. of which correspond about 
to 80 oz. of aloes. 


No. 1,753.—Oil of Cedar (C. H.). 

This subscriber says: ‘‘ You will 
greatly oblige me by giving informa- 
tion as to the best and cheapest mode 
of manufacturing oil of cedar; also as 
to the parts used.” 

The original ‘‘cedar” is the well- 
known Biblical cedar of Lebanon (Ce- 
drus Libani Barr.), which is a native 
of Syria. The wood of this tree has 
been renowned as a perfume from the 
most remote times. On distillation it 

ields an essential oil ‘‘ which is very 
fragrant ” (Piesse), and which is (or 
has been) used extensively for scenting 
‘*cold cream soap.” Piesse states that 
this oil, the so-called otto of cedar- 
wood, has become very scarce. Yet 
we find it quoted in wholesale price- 
lists of the foremost manufacturers 
and dealers re 0 _ at ee 
$1.25 per pound in wholesale packages. 
That this oil is no longer derived from 
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Lebanon cedar-wood is made evident 
by various circumstances, among 
others by the testimony of a very com- 
etent authority, namely, G. W. 8. 
iesse, in his ‘‘ Art of Perfumery,” 
where he says: 

‘*Since the publication of the first 
edition of this work, otto of cedar- 
wood, which was very scarce, has been 
sent extensively into the market. 
Messrs. Piesse & Lubin have procured 
an average of 28 ounces from 112 
pounds of shavings, being the refuse 
of the pencil-makers. The pencil-cedar 
is the ‘ Virginian’ or American cedar, 
Juniperus virginiana L. The true 
cedar, Cedrus Libani, and from which 
the handkerchief perfume is ‘named,’ 
yields a very indifierent otto and odor 
to the American plant. The ‘Cedars 
sof Lebanon’ are so familiar, however, 
that perfumers could not afford to 
change the title of the scent they 
make for [from?] the red wood of the 
West, though the latter is superior to 
the former in fragrance.” 

There is a contradiction regarding 
the fragrance of oil of Lebanon cedar 
between this passage and that quoted 
before from Piesse’s work. The fact 
is, the two oils resemble each other 
very much, and any difference or pref- 
erence of one over the other is proba- 
bly due to care in distillation, as well 
as to proper selection of the most suit- 
able portions of the wood. Hirzel (in 
Toiletten-Chemie) says: 

‘* Ethereal oil of cedar was formerly 
very scarce; now it may be obtained 
in large quantities. The wood of the 
American or Virginian cedar, also 
called ‘lead-pencil cedar,’ which is 
used largely by lead-pencil makers, is 
very rich 1n essential oil, 1,000 kilos 
(1 ton) yielding on distillation 1,700 
Gm. (about 3% lbs.) of essential oil. 
The oil of the Virginian cedar does not 
differ much in odor from that of the 
Lebanon cedar; but all perfumes 
which bear the name ‘Cedar of Leba- 
non’ contain the oil of the American 
cedar, since the perfumers do not wish 
to altertheformer name. The ethereal 
oil is prepared from the shavings and 
refuse of the lead-pencil worksite dis- 
tillation.” 

Considerable quantities of it are also 
obtained, as we learn from other 
sources, during the drying of the 
wood, and are collected by condensing 
the vapors escaping from the drying- 
rooms. 

On the price-lists of wholesale deal- 
ers we also find ‘‘ Oil of Florida Cedar,” 
at about 90 cts. per lb. wholesale, and 
‘* Oil of American Cedar,” at about 60 
cts. per lb: The latter is said to be 
scarce, and often adulterated or sub- 
stituted by common oil of turpentine. 
In just what way these two grades 
differ, whether they ure obtained in a 
different manner, or whether one is a 
residue of the other, we are at present 
unable to say. At all events, our cor- 
respondent will have no difficulty in 
obtaining cedar-wood, either from 
lead-pencil works or from cigar-box 
manufacturers. The distillation, of 
course, is carried on as usual by distil- 
ling the wood with water, or passing 
steam through it. 

It has also been reported that the 
essential oil obtained from the white 
cedar Soe ope ge thyoides L.) has been 
sold as oil of cedar. (See Bailey in 
Phil. Med. Rep., June 27th, 1872.) 


No. 1,754.—Estimation of Carbolic 
Acid (U. §.). 

Carbolic acid is best estimated by 
means of bromine, which converts it 
into tribromophenol: 


Phenol. 
C.Hs.OH 
94, 


Tribromophenol, 
C.H.Br;.0OH 
331. 


The usual method is to add to the 
aqueous solution containing the car- 
bolic acid freshly-prepared bromine 
water in slight excess, allowing the 
mixture to stand some time, collecting 
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the precipitate on a filter, washing it 
with water, drying at 80° C. (176° F.), 
and weighing. , 

It. has, however, been ascertained 
by Prof. Alfred H. Allen that the 
brominated compound obtained is too 
volatile to permit being dried without 
material loss. Besides, he believes it 
to be unstable in its nature, which is, 
however, probably not the case when 
it is derived from the purer grades 
of medicinal carbolic acids. With 
the less pure acids, and such as are 
usually put into ordinary carbolic 
soaps, the compounds may indeed 
be of variable character. Prof. Allen’s 
statement just quoted is contained 
in a recent paper published by him 
in The Analyst (1886, 103), and en- 
titled ‘‘The Assay of Carbolic Soap.” 
From this paper we quote the follow- 
i sages: 
ne though the coal-tar acids are 
added to the soap in a free state, the 
free alkali so frequently present pre- 
vents them from continuing to exist 
wholly in that condition. This is im- 
portant, as the antiseptic virtues of 
the alkaline carbonates and cresylates 
are of a very doubtful nature. Analy- 
tically, also, the fact is of interest, for 
phenols existing in combination will 
not be dissolved out on treating the 
dried soap with petroleum ether, dn 
the manner recommended by Prof. 
Leeds and Dr. Wright. 

‘‘The process for determining phe- 
nols which I now employ is as follows: 

‘‘5 grammes weight of the sample is 
dissolved in warm water, with addi- 
tion of from 20 to 30 C.c. of a 10-per- 
cent solution of caustic soda, ac- 
cording to the proportion of phenols 
believed to be present. The cooled 
solution is then agitated with ether, 
and the ethereal layer separated and 
evaporated at a low temperature. The 
weight of the residue gives the amount 
of hydrocarbons, etc., in the quantity 
of thesampletaken. Theodor towards 
the end of the evaporation, and that 
observed on heating the residue, will 
give considerable information as to 
the nature of the admixture. Odors 
suggesting gas-tar and burning gutta- 

rcha are very common. The alka- 
ine liquid separated from the ether is 
then treated in a capacious separator 
with an excess of strong brine, which 
completely precipitates the fatty acids 
as sodium salts. The liquid is well 
agitated to cause the soap to filter, and 
is then passed through a filter. In 
cases where the soap does not readily 
coagulate, an addition of a small quan- 
tity of tallow or palm-oil sdap, pre- 
viously dissolved in water, will usually 
overcome the difficulty. The precipi- 
tated soap is washed twice by agitat- 
ing it with strong brine, the washings 
being filtered and added to the main 
solution, which is then diluted to 
1 liter. 100 C.c. of this solution 
(= 0.5 gramme of the sample of soap) 
is then placed in a globular separator, 
and acidulated with dilute sulphuric 
acid, when it should remain perfectly 
clear. Standard bromine water is then 
added from a burette, the stopper of 
the separator inserted, and the con- 
tents shaken vigorously. More bro- 
mine water is then added, and the 
agitation and addition of bromine 
solution repeated alternately until 
the liquid acquires a faint but per- 
manent yellow tint, showing that a 
slight excess of bromine has been 
used. If crystallized carbolic acid has 
been employed for making the soap. 
the bromo-derivative is recipitated 
in snow-white, crystalline flocks, which 
allow the faintest yellow tint due to 
excess of bromine to be observed with 
great facility.” 

The bromine solution is recommend- 
ed by Prof. Allen to be standardized, 
not absolutely (as, for instance, ‘by 
means of solution of iodide of potas- 
sium and volumetric solution of hypo- 
sulphite of sodium), but by comparmg 
it with a solution of a known quantity 


of a carbolic acid of about the same 
rade as that which is to be examined. 
[his method will, no doubt, eliminate 
considerable errors when assaying the 
less pure grades of carbolic acid, butit 
will hardly be necessary to employ it 
with medicinal acid. In this case, a 
further recommendation of Prof, 
Allen, published in the same paper, 
may be followed. According to this, 
the aqueous liquid is acidulated with 
dilute sulphuric acid, and bromine 
water added in slight excess. 

Bisulphide of carbon is now added, 
the whole agitated, and the bisulphide 
then drawn off. The treatment with 
the bisulphide is repeated until the 
liquid is freed from the bromo-deriva- 
tives, and has lost its red or yellow 
color due to free bromine. The bisul- 
phide solution is allowed to evaporate 
spontaneously, when the residue will 
represent the bromo-derivatives ob- 
tained. In thecase of the purer car- 
bolic acid; this may be regarded as 
tribromophenol. 

The volumetric assay of carbolic 
acid or phenol is usually performed as 
follows: 

A solution of bromine is prepared 
containing 8 grammes of pure bromine 
in 1 liter, To obtain this, dissolve 
9 Gm. of bromine and 20 Gm. of 
bromide of potassium in a small quan- 
tity of water, and dilute the solution 
to 1,000 C.c. Next add to a watery 
solution of about 1Gm. of iodide of 
potassium, contained in a flask, 10 C.c. 
of the above bromine solution, and 
estimate the separated iodine by 
means of a one-tenth normal solution 
of hyposulphite of sodium. Uponthe 
results thus obtained—as one equi- 
valent of bromine displaces exactly 
one equivalent of iodine—the bromine 
solution is adjusted so as to contain 
0.008 Gm. of bromine in each cubic 
centimeter. 

In our experience, however, it is 
better to use a bromine solution of 
approximately the strength just men- 
tioned, without being exactly adjusted 
to it, for the reason that the titer of 
the solution changes very rapidly 
through loss of bromine. If the bro- 
mine solution is assayed just before 
and immediately after it is used, and 
the mean of the two figures taken, the 
results will be found quite accurate. 

In order now to assay a solution of 
carbolic acid by means of this bro- 
mine solution, add the latter to the 
aqueous solution of the acid, with 
constant agitation (in a flask) until 
the liquid surrounding the -whitish 
precipitate has a faintly yellow color 
due to a slight excess of bromine, an 
a drop of it imparts immediately a 
deep-blue color to a little solution of 
iodide of potassium and starch. To- 
wards the end of the reaction of bro- 
mine upon the carbolic acid, a few 
minutes ought to be allowed to elapse 
after the addition of each instalment 
of bromine water, before the test with 
‘jdide and starch is applied. The rea- 
son is that the bromine acts then 
more slowly upon the carbolic acid, 
in consequence of the great dilution of 
the latter. Excepting when bromine 
solution is allowed to run into the 
flask, the latter must be kept tightly 
corked, especially after bromine has 
been added in excess. Should too 
great an excess of bromine have been 
added, it is best to add a measured 
quantity of a solution of pure carbolic 
acid of known strength, and then 

in bromine water, with greater 
caution until not more than a slight 
excess is present. 

From the amount of bromine pres- 
ent in the volume of bromine water 
consumed, we calculate the quantity of 
carbolic acid. As will be seen from the 
following equation, 1. mol. of phenol 
reacts with 6 molecules of bromine: 


C.Hs.OH + 6Br= B,.H.B;.0H + 3HBr 
phenol bromine  tribro- hydro- 
' mophenol bromic 

. acid 


[August, 1886. 


Formule and Information Wanted. 


1. Rolling Mill Crayons. One of 
our correspondents wants to know who 
the manufacturer of these crayons is. 


They are 5 inches long, 14 wide, and ;*, 
bei , and come packed 1 gross in a 


x. 

2. Wright’s Indian Vegetable Pills, 
What are the ingredients ? 

3. Elixir ferrugineux de Rabuteau. 

4. Hayden's Viburnum Compound. 

5. Almond Paste. Information 
wanted how this article, which is sold 
by dealers in confectioners’ supplies 
(tor hg baking of maccaroons), is pre- 
pared. 
* 6. Sawyer’s Sick Headache Powders. 
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UMRISSE DER GESCHICHTE DER PHAR- 
MACIE-SCHULE IN STRASSBURG. Von 
Prof. F. A. FLUECKIGER. §8vo, 
Strassburg, 1885. (Reprint.) [Re- 
ceived from the cuthane}: 


La Mortota. Der Garten des Herrn 
Thomas Hanbury, Ritter d. 8. Mau- 
ritius-, etc., Ordens. Von F. A. 
FLUECKIGER, Dr. Phil. u. Med., Pro- 
fessor in Strassburg (April, 1884). 
8vo, Strassburg, 1886. ith three 
illustrations. (From the author.) 

THis is a finely printed pamphlet, 
iving a description of Mr. Thomas 
anbury’s charming villa (Plazza 

Orengo) and grounds, bordering upon 
the village of Mortola, near the sea 
coast of the Mediterranean, in the 
Gulf of Mentone. Most of the text is 
devoted to a description of the flora 
collected in the gardens, which is 
without doubt one of. the richest and 
most magnificent collection in the pos- 
session of a private owner. 


GOTTHILF HEINRICH ERNST MUEHLEN- 
BERG ALS BOTANIKER. Vortrag gehal- 
ten vor.dem Pionierverein zu Phila- 
delphia, am 6 Mar., 1886. VonJ. M. 
Matscu, Pharm.D., Prof. am Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy, etc. 
8vo, New York, 1886. (Reprint from 
Dr. Fr. Hoffmann’s Pharm. Rund- 
schau, June, 1886.) 


AMERICAN MEDICINAL PLANTS: An Tlus- 
trated and Descriptive Guide, etc 
by Dr. MitispaucH. New York and 
Philadelphia: Boericke & Tafel. 
1886. Fascicle IV. (Nos. 16-20). 

WE have already had the pleasure 
of noticing the publication of this 
beautiful series of plates accompanied 
with descriptive text. The portion 
last received comprises the following 
subjects: 

A plate and text of Rhus aromatica, 
to accompany fascicle III., Ailanthus 
gland., Aletris farinosa, Archangel- 
Ica atrop., Celtis occid., Capsella Bur- 
sa-Past., Chionanthus virg., Cornus 
circinata, Cornus sericea, Cicuta ma- 
culosa, Euphorbia Ipecac., Euonymus 
atrop., Gymnocladus can., Genista 
tincti, ——- Juniperus virg., Mag- 
nolia glauca, Menispermum can., Men- 
yanthes trifol., Myrica cerifera, Opun- 
tia vulgaris, Ostrya virgin., Pirus 
Amer., Pastinaca sativa, Rhamnus 
cath., Rhus venenata, Ranunculus 
bulb., Ranunculus rep., Senega, Ser- 
pentaria, and Veratrum viride. 


Myrtol is the latest antiseptic and 
disinfectant. It is recommended b 
Dr. Linarix in subacute and chronic 
catarrh of the respiratory organs 
after the cessation of fever, and should 
be taken in doses of about 2} grains 
(in capsules) before meals.—Deutsche 
Med. Zeit. 

We have not yet seen Dr. Linarix’ 
original dissertation, but presume 
that the myrtol meant by him is the 

of oil of myrtle (from Myr- 
tus communis). Oil of myrtle is a 
regular article of trade and may be 
obtained from all respectable dealers 
in essential oils. 











